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FROM THE EDITOR 


TECHNOLOGY YOU CAN DEPEND ON 

■ NLESS YOU LIVE FAIRLY CLOSE BY, GETTING TO A PEN SHOW CAN BE A HIGH-TECH ORDEAL ER, ADVENTURE these days. 
Not long ago, I was packed and ready to go when my #2 son, who lives near the airport, reminded me that the com- 
muter freeway was closing at midnight Thursday. My plane left at 6 a.m. Friday. That meant it would be worse than 
^^^^^^^ impossible to take my usual route to the airport, even at 4 am, because not only would the usual traffic be on it, but so 
would all the traffic normally carried on the commuter road. "It's gonna suck, Mom," he warned. 

His girlfriend searched MapQuest (an Internet mapping site) for a surface-street route to take and my #3 son, who was visiting, and 
I went over it. Piece of cake, we figured. 

Within two miles of home and enjoying sparse traffic, we ran into a "Road Closed" sign. Being a kid who colors outside the lines, #3 
son circumvented the barrier and we tooled along a few more blocks until we discovered that not only was the road closed, but it ended. 
MapQuest had not indicated this. 

We muddled around a while and found another way to get to the airport, but of course we were late and I had to rush to get to the 
security line ... which extended four times the length of the building, a situation I hadn't seen since 9/11. 

Eventually, I triumphed over security and made it to my gate with about seven minutes to spare. I heaved a sigh of relief, bought a cup of 
chai, and sat down to people-watch before loading. Just as I settled in, the universally dreaded Garbled Voice spluttered over the intercom. I 
tried to listen, then asked the person next to me, "Did I hear right? Did they just say the flight's been delayed?" 
"Yes," she sighed. "They've been saying that for half an hour now." 

They continued to announce this disaster periodically for another 45 minutes. Then, one of the maintenance supervisors, trailed 
by the scent of rain, bustled in and took about 16 minutes to tell us that most likely the flight would be canceled. "The crews have been 
working on it all night, and the day crew's working on it now," he assured us. "One of the toilets isn't working and they're having trouble 
figuring out why." 

I burst into laughter — it was probably a measure of the rest of the crowd's mood that no one else did. A toilet! On an airplane! That 
they couldn't figure out! Good grief. Stumped by a toilet! Half an hour later — a long time after the plane should have taken off — the 
man returned. "We're going to try to re-route you," he promised. "We just can't get that thing to work. But it is summer, and it is Seattle, 
so please be very patient." 

People moved instantly, a la "Star Trek," from their seats to lines, sucking wind through the terminal with the speed of their passing. 
Another 40 minutes after that, I reached the desk and was told that my options were to go to another airline that had a flight that took 
off at — oops! Twelve minutes ago! — or they could fly me to San Diego, then to Chicago, then to Atlanta, and I'd get where I needed to 
go . . . around four Sunday morning. 

"Not much point in that," I grumbled. 

"The best thing for you is probably to wait. There's still a chance that they might get it fixed. Maybe." 

I called #3 son and advised him he might need to come back and pick me up. "We'll go to the zoo, or the Experience Music 
Project," I improvised. 

"Sure, Mom, whatever," he replied. 

Fortunately, I'd taken a good book along. Two hours later, the maintenance guy came running back in, beaming like a lighthouse in a 
storm. "We fixed it! We fixed it!" he crowed. "We're boarding immediately!" 

Whisked onto the plane, we all sighed with relief and settled in for the trip. I called the friend who was supposed to pick me up and 
advised him I'd be late. It wasn't a good thing, but he thought he could make it. 

On the plane, the earphone jacks on my seat row didn't work. Didn't matter to me, but the other two folks wanted to watch the movie. 
One of them kept calling the attendant to try different headphones, hoping one set or another would eventually work. I wished the head- 
phones were edible, because this flight had zero comestibles, not even the usual pretzels or a buy-it-here box lunch. 

Upon landing, I hurried off to meet my friend (after calling him on a pay phone — which was not easy to find — since my cell phone 
refused to work), we scuttled off to his car, and headed for the hotel. We entered the line to pay for and get out of the parking lot and 
waited. . . and waited. . . and switched to another line... and waited... and waited. . . 

I'll spare you the gory details on this one, but we managed to snag one of two lines on which More > > 32 
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FROM OUR 
PEN PALS 


IS THIS THE RIGHT BOX? 

I read with great interest th 
boxes in the Fall 2007 
Speary. "Is This the R 
lectors, as an important topic 
that is in error. 



On page 35 is a photograph of four Parker Pen boxes. The bottom box states on the 
cover "The Parker Self-Filling Fountain Pen." In the text, the box is identified as for 
the "Click" filler from about 1905. The box is actually from the early-to-mid 1910s 
and is the box for the infrequently encountered slip-cap button filler models. 

For a little more detail on this point, the box actually is a contemporary of the two 
boxes above shown above it, the "Jack Knife Safety" box and the "Safety Sealed Self- 
Filling" boxes. During the 1910s, Parker sold two different styles of self-filling pens in 
addition to the traditional eyedropper filled models. The "new and exciting" models 
were the "Jack Knife Safety" pens, whos cap design was patented in 1912 (applied for 
in 1909 as stated by Mr. Speary). While Parker was selling their new safety pen, it 
also sold self-filling models that were using the "older" style slip-cap design. These 
rination of the traditional eyedropper-fill cap design 
nism— a button filler. These pens could not be sold 


were a hybrid of sorts, a com 
fitted with a self-filling mech 
as safety pens as they were mc 
however be sold as self-filling; 
Thanks again for this impoi 


rtainlynot 


n their cap design. They 
:r the eyedropper filled design. 


Id 


THE FLEXIBLE NIB 

I'm writing to applaud the exce 
sue, particularly the paragraph 
pens of truly flexible nibs. The , 
approach the lovely flexibility of nibs i 
have long been my favorite and I hav< 
years of hunting 

Hook 
inadequacy of 


: article by Daniel Waitzman in the Fall 2007 is 
■hich he depores the disappearance from moder: 
ailed flexible nibs offered in some 
kes of vintage per 
5 acquire several only after many 


i. Flexible r 
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by Marc Kolber, edited by David Moak 


Part II: Personal and business 


A new product 

Seeking a new product for the upcoming 
selling season, Aaron Kolber decided to focus 
on increasing sales of the mechanical pencil, a 
product that since its introduction had not sold 
especially well. Diamond Point started produc- 
ing a matching pen and pencil set using a new 
symmetrical-patterned celluloid material. It was 
offered in two distinctive colors plus the always- 
available black. They packaged the matching set 
in a beautiful metal-framed plush gift box. The 
inside of the box was velvet lined with a spring 
lock cover. The gold fittings on the pen and 
pencil set, together with the gold finish on the 
frame of the box, complimented each other, mak- 
ing the overall presentation pleasing to the eye. 
Salesmen reported a demand for these Diamond 
Point sets immediately after the display of the 
initial shipments. Their instant success rewarded 
Diamond Point with additional "Special Sale" 
counter space. 

Following the success Diamond Point scored 
with its first pen and pencil set, the company pro- 
duced a second-generation edition. It featured a 
new, handsomely patterned celluloid manufac- 
tured by Dupont. Refinements in body shape and 
decorative accessories gave a distinctive identity 
to this new design. Diamond Point also updated 
the gift box, making the set even more attractive. 
They learned from experience that the method 
of presentation was most important, particularly 
when used as an award or gift. For that reason a 
similar box was designed and made available for 
any individual writing unit in the line. 
Diversification 

Awards and premiums became a growing outlet 
for Diamond Point products. Kolber gave a great 
deal of thought to the idea of manufacturing prod- 
ucts other than writing ii 


within the scope of the company's manufacturing abilities. He was satisfied that Diamond Point 
had all the needed essentials and a sales force with the abilities, experience and contacts to han- 
dle most any kindred product. 

The first such product introduced was a cigarette lighter. He formed a new corporation 
named the "Match-less Lighter Co." Before investing too much money and time, they assembled 
and packaged a sample run of lighters. Unfortunately, the response to the new product did not 
warrant going forward with this idea. 

Seeking another outside product for the new selling season, Kolber decided to begin making 
desk sets. He concentrated on the individual parts first. After several attempts, he produced a 
desk pen that pleased him. It had a tapered body, with good balance, comfortable to the hand 
when writing. He also made a matching funnel. Next was the swivel. An original design was 
required because the "Big Four" pen companies controlled a subsidiary called "The Desk Set 
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beginnings 


Company" that controlled all of their patents. Rather than 
develop an entirely new design, which would have been very 
difficult given the patents that the large firms controlled, 
Diamond Point applied for and received a license under 
which they were to pay a royalty to the Desk Set Company 
for each unit sold. Last and most important was the base. The 


very important prerequisites. 

nufacturing ability, 


material used had to meet 
After trying many possibi 
It best met the need of appi 

With the components finally ready, they were assembled 
into a very attractive desk set. It met with instant approval 



In large quarters, possibly the Hudson St. a 
had more room to perform their jobs. In this case, t 
ing department is shown. 
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len. They agi 


ir origin 


:d that no test marketing was 
ew season. All believed they had a 
;omething other than pocket pens 
dize that it was the beginning of a 
business. Eventually, they became 


left Morris Kolber 


;sibly untapped market for 


litial showing to all of the ; 
y before placing them in t 
hit. If successful, this could be a first fo 
and pencils. In fact, at that time they co 
new venture that would long outlive the 
the world's largest producer in the field. 

At this point, Charles Flaum asked that the othet 
arrangement to buy his share of the business. T 
two-thirds ownership. Mr. Flaum started his s< 

Kolber gave much attention to finding a new and pos 
Diamond Point products. Several large public corporations requested it 
to the firm's ability to supply them with its products in sizeable quantities. These co: 
panies were not connected in any way to the stationery field. Kolber requested sail 
men on the road to fill in any free time by making appointments to meet appropri; 
buyers at large corporations in their territories. As a result of these a 
Point received some lucrative o 

For this season, about 1928, Kolber created ai 
black polished glass %" thick measuring appro 
metal housing completely encased the base's fout 
followed which removed over seventy-five percent of exce: 
plated top. All that remained was a graceful sculptured c 
presented the jet-black glass covered in the chrome fram 
chrome plated swivel and black funnel and pen with chro 
tional product. 

Also about 1928, Morris Neulander indicated he wanted to sell his portion of 
the partnership. As the only remaining member of the original trio, Kolber now 
owned 100% of the company. Surprisingly, the stock market crash of 1929 and the 
Depression of the 1930s did not immediately diminish Diamond Point's sales. During 
this adverse time the names of all sorts of pen companies were being bandied about as 
take over candidates. At that time 40 to 50 pen factories existed in New York City. 
Parts suppliers were spreading information to their customers. Rumors were traveling 
throughout the trade. You could not separate fact from fiction. It is more than possible 
that some of the larger firms were looking to expand and grow. During the following 
months several suitors presented Diamond Point with take-over propositions, some 
interesting, but all were rebuffed. 
Tragedy 

One Monday morning Mr. Aaron, as he was called, arrived for work to a surprise recep- 
tion. The workmen were all standing around looking at a gaping hole chopped out of 
the interior wall of the building. Burglars had gained access to the Diamond Point loft 


mother pen desk set. The base was j 
rimately 2" by 3 V*. A chrome-plat 
:r tapered sides. A stamping operati 


mfiguration. Final assembly 
: with the filigree design. A 
ne trim completed the func- 


through that hole thereby avoiding all alarms. 
They spent the weekend breaking into the fac- 
tory and searching out everything they could 
find of value. They broke into a specially built 
safe, the interior of which had many shelves, 
drawers, and compartments each having a spe- 
cific purpose in the gold shop. The safe con- 
tained raw materials for gold processing, gold in 
process, raw gold, and finished goods including 
points, levers, and clips. They rifled through 
the tools and dies and other equipment kept on 
shelves and tables, making a complete mess of 
the shop. They then went into the offices and 


Financial Performance (1921-1931) 

As we've seen, Diamond Point launched opera- 
tions in 1921-22 with an all-new management 
team in control. The first year the company 
sold little merchandise, so the startup-loss was 
expected. They made a small profit in each of 
the next three years (1923 through 1925) on a 
somewhat larger volume of sales and even accu- 


icy t. 


s capit; 


The company ran "in the black" sooner than 
anyone had expected. 

The unexpected departure of Nathaniel 
and JimWorth at the end of 1925 proved 


People suffered, doing without many of the necessities of life. 

After almost three years of turmoil.. .The national elections of 1932 
sent the Democratic candidate Franklin Delano Roosevelt to the 
White House. In the short period ...known as Roosevelt's 

"hundred days," the President and Congress worked harmoniously 
to enact fifteen major laws... that together returned government 
to functioning for the people again. 


created more havoc. The burglars emptied lock- 
ers and desks of their contents. Everything was 
on the floor. Diamond Point's managers recov- 
ered the papers and records that had been scat- 
tered about, but everything else of ready value 
was gone. 

The employees accomplished nothing that 
day. The police were all over the place. Quickly 
formed clean-up crews tried to get everything 
back in place so people could get back to work. 
Fortunately the loss was insured. It proved to 
be a lesson for all, including the police and the 
insurance company. 
Product Promotions 

Significant changes in marketing and man- 
agement marked the start of 1930. Salesman 
Larry Robbins combined the concept of pro- 
motions, in which monies are advanced for 
cooperative advertising in newspapers, with 
the simultaneous presentation of outstanding 
in-store displays. The result met with such suc- 
cess that Kolber made Robbins the company's 
national sales manager. He had responsibility 
for overseeing the sales personnel, organizing 
or changing territories, and personally visiting 



most unfortunate. Instead of improving, the 
years 1927 and 1928 both saw nearly disas- 
trous losses. Enter Mr. Larry Robbins. Mr. 
Kolber had full faith he would rise to the 
occasion and fill the void left by the loss of 
the Worths. In the years from 1929 to 1931, 
Mr. Robbins demonstrated leadership skills 
which improved the performance of all the 
sales staff. Booming sales brought the rewards 
expected earlier. Each year showed increases 
of over 20% and in 1931, sales topped 
$500,000, setting a record. Despite the onset 
of the Depression this period thus ends on a 

The Depression 

When 1932 rolled around, Diamond Point 
could credibly expect another favorable year. 
The salesmen on the road in February sent in 
orders to restock store shelves after excellent 
Christmas holiday hales. 

The Depression that gripped the country 
since the stock market crash of 1929 had so 
far spared Diamond Point. Good fortune fol- 
lowed the company throughout this treach- 
erous period and seemed ready to continue 
until the salesmen traveling their territories 


in February noticed a drop in orders. Still, 
historically, this was the slow quarter of the 
year. They would have another chance in late 
spring and early summer to increase sales. Men 
went on the road for their most important pre- 
holiday selling season. The news was not good. 
Retail sales in the stores had fallen drastically. 
Management installed inventory controls, plac- 

By year-end of 1932, business just wasn't 
there. The worst was yet to come. From 1933 


to 1935, Diamond Point suffered lo: 

sses that 

brought it down to the last rung. 

Morris 

Kolber put up his remaining asset! 

i to bor- 

row money and finance what little 

produc- 

tion their orders called for. Had anol 


or two like these continued, they wo 

uld have 

gone belly up. People suffered, doing 

without 

many of the necessities of life. Afte 

r almost 

three years of turmoil many business 

es called 

it quits. Fortunately, Diamond Point 

was still 

able to hold on. 


The national elections of 1932 

sent the 

Democratic Party candidate, Franklii 

i Delano 

Roosevelt to the White House. He to 

ok office 


on March 4, 1933, setting to work to break out 
of the Depression. In the short period between 
March 9th and June 16th, known as Roosevelt's 
"hundred days," the President and Congress 
worked harmoniously to enact fifteen major 

purpose that together returned government 
to functioning for the people again. This was 
Roosevelt's "New Deal." 

The people in the street seemed happier. 
Households improved their situations. People 
began going back to work. Money for food and 
clothing was more plentiful. Retailers were 

The country took heart, believing that 
the Roosevelt Administration would change 
things for the better. Time was of the essence. 
Help was needed now; not promises, but action 
as soon as possible. The attitude of people 
reflected an awareness of what was happening, 
as if their wishing would make it happen. This 
was the first sign of a possible change in the 
country's business affairs. 
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The Great Depression was on the way out. 
Many things were improving. The wheels of 
industry and government proceeded on the 
fast track toward an improved economy for all 
to share. Still, it took several years for those 
wheels to start turning at speed. 
Marc Kolber continues the story 
One Monday morning in 1933 I showed up 
for work at Diamond Point. I had applied 
for a summer job before entering New York 
University School of Commerce in the fall. I 
had just about enough money to pay for the 
first year's tuition. The summer before, I had 
worked in a slipper factory as a shipping clerk 
and double needle sewing machine operator. 

Mr. Kolber, my Dad, gave me this job 
working in the new field he had developed — 
desk sets. This was a different undertaking 
for Diamond Point, being another kindred 
product that would fit into their line of pens 
and pencils." 

I was the assembler and a young lady I was to 
know well in the future, Rose Marotta, worked 
with me, finishing and packaging what I pro- 
duced. They had some sets in production. One 
was a square, mirrored base, 4 Vi in size, with a 
depression in the center to hold paper clips, rub- 
ber bands, etc. The other was a rectangular jet- 
black glass base measuring 3" x 4" and %" thick. 
On each base we mounted a swivel and a funnel 
for a black, tapered desk pen. Rose Marotta and 
I were kept busy that summer keeping up with 
other work assigned us. Time went very fast. I 
was off to school, leaving Rose Marotta the job 
of breaking in a new partner. 

The other Rose was my sister, Rose Kolber, 
the last member of the Kolber family to join 
the company. Two other members of the 
family lived at home but pursued other inter- 
ests. Rose Kolber graduated from Maxwell 
Training College, and became a teacher in the 
New York City school system. After several 
years of teaching and after much deliberation, 
she decided that teaching was really not what 
she wanted to do. Morris Kolber listened to 
her talk of her dissatisfaction with teaching. 
He turned to her and asked what she would 
like to do. She told him to ask again after a 
few weeks. He told her immediately, that if 
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she chose to work in an office, Miss Hartwig 
was retiring from Diamond Point at the end of 
the year. Her job would be open but still Rose 
gave her father the same answer, "I will see." 

One day, unannounced, she arrived at the 
office and sat down with the ladies, whom she 
knew well, speaking to them as if she were on 
a social visit to her father. He walked in on 
them, greeting her and continuing on with his 
duties. Finally she called for Mr. Kolber to join 
her. She told him she made this visit to see if 
she fit in with the other ladies and admitted 
she would like to take a position. He told her 
that she could start to learn Miss Hartwig's 
job and would fill it if she proved capable. 

Meanwhile, at New York University, I was 
learning the subjects that most interested me: 
accounting, bookkeeping, law, and, most of 
all, economics. I was glad to get this year of 
schooling. I think I gained much knowledge 
that would assist me in later life. 

What Diamond Point needed was a qual- 
ity material for the desk pen bases that was 
readily available and attractive enough to be 
acceptable on any person's desk. Mr. Aaron 
Kolber sought the exactly right item. My Dad 
kept me apprised of his progress in finding 
a product suitable for his purpose. On occa- 
sion I traveled with him on weekends going to 
garage sales and flea markets. The Depression 
wasn't over, for many this was their way of 
supporting themselves. We met many inter- 
esting people with handcrafted products. 
Many ideas evolved in Mr. Kolber's mind from 
these excursions. He made appointments with 
owners of factories closed down for lack of 
business. He reviewed in his own mind what 

Diamond Point had to come up with a new 
field of endeavor that created new business. 

At the end of the school year, with 


money scarce, 

I finished my classes and 

went back to wc 

,rk for Diamond Point. The 

past year's rese 

arch had brought a conclu- 

sion about desk 

pen bases that we both had 

reached. Onyx w 

'as the best product available. 

We wasted no t 

ime finding suppliers. Onyx 

and marble woj 


struction and de 

molition jobs. Each had their 


own "yard" full of slabs from their building 
projects and sites. We purchased pieces cut 
to our own specifications from these slabs. It 
was a new outlet for them and they welcomed 
the business. 

We started with desk pen sets. Our origi- 
nal idea was to fabricate other accessories for 
the desk. We had seen such items at flea mar- 
kets, all selling very well. We began experi- 
menting with letter racks, rocker blotters, cal- 
endars, letter openers, and even bookends. 

The foreman of one supplier approached 
us. He had two Russian men, just arrived 
in New York, who wanted to start an onyx 
shop. Mr. Malick and Mr. Jacolev were for- 
mer stonecutters and polishers in Russia. We 
struck a deal. Diamond Point would pay for 
the machinery and keep title to it. They would 
work the plant and sell the onyx to us at prices 
agreed upon. 

We bought second-hand machinery and 
had it delivered to a double size garage on a 
side street in the West Fifties in New York 
City. After installation, the factory started 
operations. We bought an old Lincoln car to 
make deliveries and pick-ups. Everything was 
progressing as planned. 

To get started, they visited the dealers 
along the New York and New Jersey water- 
fronts to establish relations. They let every- 
one know that their business involved buying 
and selling quarried stone products, both old 
and new, from demolition of old buildings, 
churches, soda fountains, fireplaces, etc., plus 
newly-quarried slabs that were readily avail- 
able at higher costs. 

Such materials were most often 1 1/8" to 
1 y 4 " in thickness. J & M, as they named the 
company, processed the stone to 7/8" inch. 
They then finished it into pieces of the spe- 
cific size ordered, giving new life to something 
very old. Many companies and jobbers tried to 
purchase the more desirable types and shades 
of stone. J & M joined that competition. i& 


All rights reserved by the author. 
Editor's note: In the next issue, we will continue 
the story of Diamond Point as related by Marc 
Kolber. This is the second installment of five. 
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CHIPS, CRACKS & BREAKS by Victor Chen 
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a pen dropped 

tion and I read up on the subject and, over a period of several weeks, made 
a collimation platform. Then I started to take these binoculars apart. 
Well, much to my surprise, these modern binoculars made during the past 
15 years, some relatively inexpensive and others moderately expensive, no 
longer have any adjustment devices for the various lenses. If the adhesive 
bonds for the prism are broken because of the accident, I can re-attach 
it. But that is about all I can do. On the inexpensive ones, if the prism 
housings are distorted they cannot be repaired, although re-attaching the 
prism on the more expensive ones, allowed them to work well. 

What is true for binoculars is equally true for modern pens and 
mechanically advanced ballpoint pens. In a disposable and obsolescence- 
oriented technology, products are made for replacement, not repair, 
whereas vintage pens, or for that matter, vintage binoculars, are made so 
repairs are possible. Following the first lesson in pen repair, to take apart a 
bunch of junk pens first 
befor 
plete 


binoculars. And, like pens, the inexpe: 
apart and easier to break. The mantra for op 
possible precautions including soaking, cleat 
patience to each precaution. Even then, some will break. Breakin 
less likely in assembling a pen, because all the parts are now clea 
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uring time and manufacturing. A pen 
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ibly durable. And yet, it should c< 
breaks do occur. Consequently, opening up a pen is 
cal procedure in pen repairs. Skip a step and sometl 
Do everything by the book and there is still a chane 
break. Cracks happen. The problem for pen restorat: 
The following are some examples of these repairs. 

The first is a Japanese Capella pen with a model name of "Benisu." 
This is a maki-e style eyedropper with a signed barrel, probably made in 
the 1930s or later. The material and construction of the pen suggest that 
is was a mid-range priced pen and not one of the classic maki-es. The bar- 
rel is made from hard rubber with a tight and thin copper sleeve overlay. 
Then a bakelite overlay was installed on top of the copper sleeve. The o- 
all visual effect is to project a deep, muted gold color through the bakeliti 
design. The cap was made in the same way. In ti 
the bakelit. 

per sleeve had no give, it cracked the i 
length of both the barrel and cap. The width 
of the cracks was slightly les 
which meant that the copper sleeve needed 
to be cut down by 0.16 mm. Given that the 
copper sleeve is less that 0.3 mm thick, the 
lathe work needed to be precise with a highly 
polished cutter so as to avoid tearing the cop- 

The cracks posed two problems: since 
bakelit. 
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didn't know if there is a solvent to dissolve it. As a result I used an adhesive. 
The other problem is that the crack was V shaped and once I had the bot- 
tom of the V attached, I needed to fill in the valley. I had cut the brass to 
allow the bakelite sleeve some wiggle room. When the adhesive attached 
the bottom of the V, a small amount also seeped through to attach the 
bakelite sleeve to the copper, giving the adhesive a broader base to hold on 
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Montblancs with cap cracks 



to. The slightly loose fit between the two sleeves should allow the bakelite 
to shrink further and not stress the adhesive bond. After the adhesive had 
cured for several days, the valley of the V was filled with colored acrylic. 
On the cap, the crack went through part of the maki-e design and after 
working several weeks with gold leaf, gold flakes and lacquer, I couldn't get 
the colors to match. In the end, I left the crack through the design alone. 

The next is a pair of Montblanc 252/254 pens from the 1950s with 
cracks through the middle of the caps. When I looked at the first, I 
thought the cap might have been stepped on, but the second one had a 
similar crack. It turns out that the cap clutch ring was tightly inserted into 
the middle of the cap with the fingers of the clutch extended down to the 
opening. When the acrylic shrank, the crack opened down the middle of 
the cap. Various acrylics began to show up in the 1940s to replace cellu- 
loid, then the material of choice for pens. Gun cotton used to make cellu- 
loids was in high demand to make explosives. In comparison to celluloids, 
acrylics have two problems: shrinking and, with some, scuffing and dull- 
ing of the surface. The solution for both was to add silicates (glass) to the 
formulation, although that made the material more brittle. Early Parker 
61s are known for their tendency to crack, as are Montblancs from the 
later 1950s and late 1980s. Although it is not that hard to achieve balance 
between brittleness and shrinkage, as well as maintaining surface sheen, it 
does take a few years before these negative qualities show up. 

The solvent for many acrylics is methylene chloride (MC) or acetone 
and both, like many other solvents, are quite toxic. Crack work involves 
using three to five drops of solvent and, in the interest of safety, I have 
an electric fan behind me blowing fumes away from my face. Just to be 
sure, I did confirm with several chemists if this was a sufficient safety pre- 
caution. On the 252, the crack squeezed together well and, using about 
5 drops of MC, I squeezed the crack shut. After holding it for about 2 
minutes, I used a clothes pin to maintain pressure. The guide for effective 
crack repair is to see if a welding ridge shows up as the dissolved material 
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is squeezed up from the crack. If no welding ridge shows, then it's either 
not enough solvent or the wrong solvent. The crack on the 254 would not 
close up completely. I went through the same procedure as the other pen, 
closing the crack as much as possible. Once the material has cured for two 
to three days, I go back and fill in what remains of the crack with a black 
acrylic fill. A few days later I will sand down the ridging on the cracks, 
smooth them out and polish the caps. I did consider removing the clutch, 
but it looked like I needed to cut out the clutch ring on the lathe and, lack- 
ing a replacement, I decided to work around it. 

The third pen is a metal cased John Holland from the 1920s. The bar- 
rels on screw-on-cap metal pens almost always screw on to the section. 
The reason is because stamped threads on the outside of a thin metal tube 
work just as well on the inside of the tube. But metal on metal threads can 
be extremely tight and, in this pen, the barrel broke just below the threads. 
My repair was to reattach the threads on the barrel. First, I knocked out 
the nib and feed, and then knocked out the hard rubber section under the 
metal overlay. I then soaked the overlay and the broken threads in Liquid 
Wrench for several hours to take care of any corrosion. Finally, I heated 
the threads directly with a butane torch to remove that part of the pen. 
Following that, I made a collar for the inside of the broken threads and 
soldered the piece back in. I then soldered the collar and threads to the 
barrel and put the pen back together. 
Solvent better than adhesive 

When possible, solvent repair on plastics is always preferable to using 
adhesives. An adhesive holds parts to it, while a solvent joins parts to 
themselves. In most cases, the material failure will occur at the weakest 
point; solvent repair actually strengths the material at that location. Virgin 
cracks and breaks are wonderful to work on and the results are invisible. 
Older breaks are harder to work on because of contamination and the pro- 
files of the break distort and no longer match perfectly. A break where 
there is an earlier repair using adhesive is the hardest of all to work on 
because it is necessary to get rid of all traces of the adhesive first. As well, 
solvents that dissolve adhesives will frequently remove some original mate- 
rial. Finally, solvent work and soldering as well, are both skills learned over 
time. Initial disasters become sloppy work and eventually a very rewarding 
activity. Have fun in your repairs. i& 


All rights reserved by the author. 
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HANDWRITING 


GRAPHO-LOGICAL ? A LOOK AT WNDWRITINC ANALYSIS by kate gudstone 

The First of Two Parts: Graphology —Here, There, and Everywhere? 


:d it had hired handwriting a: 


n corporate po 


tion: Chief 
Pilot dis- 


:seful, such a 
o Pilot's Vice 


instrument world, Pi 
lyst Sheila Kurtz to fi 

Graphology Officer. In 2005, to no media notice whatsoe 
continued this position and its use of graphology. 

Why didn't Pilot continue something that sounds so 
logical fit for (of all businesses) a pen company? According 
President of Marketing, Robert Silverman: "Although we were amazed at 
many of the handwriting analyses our CGO [Chief Graphology Officer] 
conducted, we made a decision to move in a different direction." Pilot 
marketing representative Donna Melisi put it a bit differently: "The need 
for Pilot to discontinue our Chief Graphologist's employment was a result 
of cutbacks, nothing more." Sheila Kurtz's own view: "It was a publicity 
thing, trying to get attention for Pilot. They never meant it to last in the 
long term. The same thing was true when I worked with another pen com- 
pany, Uniball." (Uniball has not responded to the author's inquiries.) 

Within and beyond the world of pens, the endeavors of Kurtz and 
other graphologists have created some intriguing and far-flung busi- 
ness. On Kurtz's website, a roster of her current corporate clients 
reads like the headlines of the morning news: the Vatican, two sports 
teams (the New York Jets and the Utah Jazz), the Government of 
Puerto Rico, three pharmaceutical houses (Wyeth, Astra-Zeneca, and 
Pfizer — Kurtz's website abounds in pictures of the graphologist exhibit- 
ing at Pfizer corporate events), a sprinkling of smaller firms in various 
fields, and the Gannett newspaper/media company. Among the current 
listed clients, only one (Gannett) responded to the author's inquiries. 
Gannett's human resources head, Roxanne Horning, states Gannett has 
never used graphology and has never employed a graphologis 
asked about Gannett's statement, Kurtz explained that her v 
mention of Gannett Media actually refers to graphology s 
provides for the editor of a Delaware-based Gannett newspaper, which, 
for confidentiality reasons, she declined to name. 

Graphologists follow many, often conflicting schools of thought. 
However, graphologists of every variety claim that each quirk of handwrit- 
ing demonstrates something important about the character of the writer. 
Every stroke of your handwriting, graphologists say, shows something vital 
about you that your friends, your present or future employer, your present 
or future spouse (or you yourself) might well pay a graphologist to dis- 
close. The following examples of graphological deductions based on hand- 
writing appear in "Confessions of a (Former) Graphologist" (Tripician, 
2000) an article written by a researcher who practiced as a professional 
graphologist from 1988 to 1996 before abandoning the field as a result 
of his increasing doubts about its validity and reliability. (Quotations by 
Tripician, 2000: illustrations by Gladstone after Tripician.) 


t. Wher 


Fig. 1. Tripician: "A lower-case 
letter 'a' which has an open 
top... is construed [by graphol- 
ogists] as meaning that the sub- 
ject cannot keep confidences 
and is overly talkative. No scien- 
tific validation of this meaning 
can be found." 


CA 



Fig. 2. Tripician: "A capital letter "\" 
with an arrow towards the left... is 
construed to mean, in one school of 
graphology, that the subject has ill 
feelings towards the mother figure. 
In another school of graphology, this 
form indicates ill feelings toward the 
father figure. Neither meaning has 
been validated and it is quite possible 
that both are incorrect." 


Fig. 3. Tripician: "Ovals, i.e., lower-case letters 'a' and 'o' which have 
stabs in them. ..are con- 
strued to mean that the 
subject is sarcastic. This 
has not been validated 
in any known scientific 
study." 

Fig. 4. Tripician: "...a 
lower-case letter 'p' 



/> 


which has a spike at the top. ..is construed to 
mean that the subject is argumentative. Now, a 
problem arises [notes Tripician] because both 
the Palmer and Mills handwriting systems, 
as taught earlier in this country, show this as 
a normal formation. In addition, most of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 
used this style. Therefore, are we to assume 
that anyone taught to make this formation 
will become argumentative? Also, are we to 
assume that the 18th century was populated 
with argumentative people? We doubt that 
either case is true." 

In addition to Tripician's remarks, this author notes that almost 
nobody educated in the USA after the 1940s writes a spiked p. If argu- 
puts a spike on your p (as graphologists claim), what 
for the spikeless p's of millions of argumentative people now 
inhabiting the USA and other countries? Consider, for instance, the fol- 
lowing sample (used with the writer's permission) 
Fig. 5. Spikeless p's don't stop this writer from loving a good argu- 
ment — as anyone will find out after five minutes in the same room. 
"At least," says the writer, "anyone will find this out except a gra- 
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phologist. When I went to one, almost the first thing she said was 
'Your handwriting shows you don't get into arguments." Immediately 
I answered 'I do too get into arguments!' But the graphologist just 
smiled and said: 'That's what you think, honey. But your handwriting 
tells me otherwise!" 

In some European nations, graphology has gained vast public accep- 
tance and use. For instance, 85 percent of employers in France require 
job applicants to provide a handwritten letter of application: with the 
understanding that this letter will go to a graphologist before the com- 
pany decides to hire or reject the applicant. Reportedly, a few of the 
French graphologists quietly capitalize on this situation by offering two 
types of service — heavily promoted corporate consulting to weed out 
applicants whose handwriting tags them as unsuited to the employment 
available, side by side with much more discreetly advertised private ses- 
sions for oft-rejected job-hunters hoping to beat the system by changing 
their handwriting to something that will finally snag them that dream 
job. In the USA, according to the Washington University Law Quarterly 
(Spohn, 1997) some employers added graphology to their personnel 
selection and assessment processes because of laws forbidding use of 
other methods (such as the polygraph). 

Even so, graphology has far from universal endorsement. In at least 
one European nation — the Netherlands — public acceptance and use of 
graphology have fallen over the past four decades from a previous high 
rate to nearly nil. During the 1950s, 75 percent of Dutch companies 
used graphology to evaluate personnel and applicants. However, during 
the next four decades the situation swiftly changed. First, in 1963 and 
1973 two widely publicized research studies by psychologist Abraham 
Jansen failed to show more than chance levels of accuracy for graphol- 
ogy. Then, one by one, companies using graphology in the Netherlands 
either discontinued the practice or went out of business. 

According to a report of this phenomenon in Skeptical Odysseys by Paul 
Kurtz (a study of the rise and fall of popularly accepted belief systems), by 
1993 when statistician Jan Willem Nienhuys investigated the current use of 
graphology in the Netherlands, he found that only 118 companies — a mere 
1.39 percent of the businesses surveyed — still obtained handwriting samples 
from applicants. Among these firms, only half actually used the samples for 
graphological evaluation. (The remaining companies used them for other 
purposes, such as simply ensuring that the applicant could read and write.) 
In the same year, researching four employment agencies that once required 
applicants to submit handwriting samples for graphological purposes, 
Nienhuys found that three had stopped doing so. (Skeptical Odysseys, p. 137.) 

Nonetheless, graphologists remain in business worldwide, and 
some (like Kurtz) indeed thrive. On the Internet and through their 
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publications, these practitioners advertise that their scrutiny of char- 
acter through handwriting can save money, time, and trouble for a 
business by providing an in-depth portrait of employees and job appli- 
cants. Besides offering their services to governments, non-profits, and 
the business world, graphologists have also marketed their profession 
to employment agencies (as part of the applicant evaluation process) as 
well as to the legal system. One well-known graphologist, Ruth Holmes, 
regularly works with Dr. Kevorkian's attorney, and has done jury selec- 
tion for the doctor's several trials. 

In one controversial example of employment-related use of graphology 
from the early 1990s, staff members of the Vancouver (British Columbia) 
school board secretly engaged a graphologist to analyze the handwrit- 
ings of employees in an attempt to force the termination of anyone whose 
handwriting the graphologist identified as suggesting pedophilia. (To a 
graphologist, having "pedophiliac" handwriting does not mean that the 
person has ever actually committed such a crime. According to graphol- 
ogy, "pedophiliac" strokes found in a handwriting sample merely prove the 
person might someday commit pedophilia.) The graphologist claimed his 
method had 100 percent accuracy in separating out those who might com- 
mit pedophilia from those who never would. Because of public outcry, the 
Vancouver experiment with handwriting analysis did not last. 

In addition to corporate work in personnel selection and other fields, 
graphologists also advertise to ordinary men and women who want to 
know what their handwriting (or that of an acquaintance, friend, neigh- 
bor, or family member) may reveal. 
How Well Does It Work? 

Graphologists often claim their methods equal or exceed the accuracy and 
reliability of the most sophisticated psychological testing, and frequently 
state that extensive research supports the use of graphology for psycho- 
logical testing and similar purposes. In a plethora of websites and popular 
books for the public — and textbooks, videos, and correspondence courses 
for graphology students — graphologists assert they can discern the depths 
of someone's character from a page or two of handwriting. 

Of course, one may wonder just how accurately a graphologist may 
deal those who consciously change the way they write — whether in hopes 
to outwit a graphologist, or for more mundane reasons such as the desire 
for greater legibility, more comfort in writing, or higher speed. When the 
author asked graphologist Sheila Kurtz whether conscious handwriting 
change makes any difference to a graphologist's evaluation, she replied: 
"No, because you cannot consciously change your handwriting. People 
absolutely cannot just sit down one day and decide to change how they 
write. It's impossible." 

Claims "you cannot consciously change your handwriting" never fail 
to amuse one PCA member who enjoys pulling a scribal "fast one" on 
handwriting analysts. Explains the mischievous member — who, for obvi- 
ous reasons, prefers anonymity — "I have enough knowledge of graphol- 
ogy to be able (with a little brushing up) to suit my writing to what I'd 
like the graphologist to say. Sometimes, pen stores around here will have 
a graphologist up for the day as a promotional thing. Once, I sat down 
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and wrote up a sample calculated to look like a 
person who wasn't very bright, and then when 
she [the graphologist] started to tell me about 
it (without coming out and saying "You're a 
dummy," of course!), I started making incisive 
statements and asking complicated questions. 
She was utterly baffled!" 

Another PCA member, a pen-show exhibi- 
tor who, out of curiosity sometimes visits gra- 
phologists at pen shows or elsewhere, prefers 
not to play such tricks on people who after all 
have a living to earn. "I don't have time for prac- 
tical jokes — I just write the way I normally do, 
which is what, after all, the graphologist asks 
for." "Unfortunately," the exhibitor notes, "on 
average I see the graphologists getting things 
wrong about as often as they get things right... 
not that they tend to admit it. When I point 
out the graphologist has made a wrong deduc- 
tion, or somebody who knows me well points 
that out, the graphologist just says: 'That's not 
important. Most people don't really know them- 
selves or their friends or family well enough to 
be accurate about them — which is why we have 
graphology.' Funny thing, though — the graphol- 
ogists never say that when anybody tells them 
they got something right." 

Do graphologists accurately discern per- 
sonality through handwriting? Pennant readers 
who know any graphologists can test this claim. 
If handwriting reveals its author's personality to 
the graphological eye, a graphologist looking at 
two or more samples of handwriting should eas- 
ily deduce whether or not the samples came from 
the same person. To probe how well graphologists 
and others do at this handwriting/personality 
task, your columnist has prepared a simple exper- 
iment for Pennant readers, graphologists, and 
anyone else who may like to try. On this page, you 
will see a set of "befores" and "afters" taken from a 
popular book on handwriting improvement, then 
shuffled like cards and numbered for identifica- 
tion. Unscramble the samples by matching each 
"before" (odd-numbered sample) with the correct 
"after" (even-numbered sample) — answers at the 
end of this installment. 

Fig. 6. Sample Scramble. Handwriting samples 
courtesy of Portland State University's hand- 
writing improvement program. This illustra- 
tion shows 10 samples produced by 5 adults. 
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The odd-numbered samples and even-num- 
bered samples come from the same writers, 
before and after some handwriting instruc- 
tion — but we have scrambled the order of the 

For each "before" (odd-numbered sample), 
give the number of the "after" (even-numbered 
sample) that you think the same writer pro- 
duced. Then check your answers against the 
correct answers at the end of this issue's install- 
ment. How well did you do? How about your 
friends and family? Take the "Sample Scramble" 
to your favorite graphologists, and see if they do 
better, worse, or about the same. 

If graphologists can evaluate personality from 
handwriting, they should have no trouble sorting 
these samples correctly into pairs: with a "before" 
and an "after" from the same person in each pair. 
At the very least, if graphological claims hold 
true, graphologists should do better at this task 
than people without graphological training. So 
far, though graphologists accepting the "Sample 
Scramble" challenge typically score significantly 
fewer correct matches than non-graphologists. 
(Graphologists, so far, average 1 out of 5 correct 


matches, while non-graphologists average 3 out 
of 5 correct matches. So far, no graphologist has 
scored better than 3 out of 5, and several have 
scored zero. No non-graphologist has yet scored 
worse than 2 out of 5 in "Sample Scramble," and 
several have made perfect scores.) 

Of course, a graphologist may practice that 
one particular subspecialty of graphology which 
not only admits, but actually relies on, the pos- 
sibility of substantial conscious handwriting 
change: the subspecialty called "graphothera- 
peutics" or more recently "graphotherapy." 
Graphotherapists take the basic premise of gra- 
phology (that personality features create hand- 
writing features) and assume that it also works in 
reverse: that adding a particular feature to your 
writing (or subtracting it from your writing) 
must cause your personality to gain (or lose) the 
graphologically corresponding character trait. 
(For a graphotherapists description of grapho- 
therapy and its claims, see De Sainte Columbe, 
1972.) Graphotherapists' logic, if accepted, 
would seem to have some striking consequences. 
If handwriting alterations really did alter person- 
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ality, then those schools that still teach handwrit- 
ing would witness a sudden outbreak of major 
personality changes among third-graders each 
fall or spring when the teacher replaced printed 
handwriting with cursive. Similarly, graphother- 
apists and their followers would have to expect 
that Pennant readers applying the handwriting 
improvement tips published in earlier columns 
would find their own characters transmogrify- 
ing in sync with the changes in their script. (As 
far as we know, though, no such phenomenon 
has occurred either among our readers or among 
third-graders.) 

Plainly, graphological statements do not nec- 
essarily fit the real world. Research has verified 
the gap between graphology and reality with 
regard to at least one graphological dictum, one 
of the few that (it seems) all graphologists of every 
school agree with and repeat: "Handwriting is 
brainwriting." In fairness to graphologists, that 
graphological premise has one unarguable ker- 
nel of truth, in that our brains control our hands 
along with controlling every other part of our 
bodies. As far as we know, nobody lacking a live 
and (at least somewhat) functioning brain has 
ever managed to learn how to write (or has even 
shown the least interest in the task). However, in 
graphology the statement that "handwriting is 
brainwriting" means much more than the rather 
obvious assertion that handwriting requires 
some working brain cells. 

According to graphologists, the fact that 
bodily movements (such as those used in hand- 
writing) and personality traits all originate 
in brain activity must mean that personality 
traits produce our handwriting. (In actuality, 
of course, those parts of the brain which control 
bodily movements are not the parts which con- 
trol our personalities.) 

As a "convincer" of sorts for their claim that 
"handwriting is brainwriting" (and that hand- 
writing therefore must depend on personality), 
graphologists often assert that someone who 
learns to write with the other hand (or with the 
foot, the mouth, or a prosthesis) will inevitably 
come to produce the same handwriting that he 
or she used to produce when writing with his 
or her normal writing hand. As best-selling 
graphology author Andrea McNichol puts it in 
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her textbook Handwriting Analysis: Putting It To 
Work For You (McNichol, 1991) — "Studies 
of thousands of people who have lost the use 
of their hands and have had to learn to write 
with the pen in their mouths or between their 
toes show that they eventually produce their 
own 'handwriting:' the same handwriting that 
they had when they could use their hands." 
McNichol's bibliography does not list the "stud- 
ies of thousands" that she refers to here; neither 
she nor her publisher responded to inquiries on 
this matter. Fortunately, though, a study does 
exist (Latrobe University, 1997) has established 
that people who re-learn writing with a differ- 
ent limb of the body usually end up with writ- 
ing very unlike their previous writing. Even after 
they practice enough to become proficient, the 
new handwriting does not actually resemble the 
old, as some graphologists claim it must. 

Of course, one study cannot condemn (or 
verify) a whole field. What does the research as a 
whole say about graphology as a whole? To find 
out, one could reasonably start by going directly 
to the graphology organizations — and at least 
one investigator has done exactly that. 

In 1985, human resources researcher 
Michael Moore contacted eight of the world's 
largest graphology organizations (in the USA, 
Israel, and Europe) asking if they could provide 
him with any scientific studies showing that 
graphology accurately reveals personality char- 
acteristics. Four of the eight did not respond. 
Among the four that did respond, none provided 
scientific studies or research citations support- 
ing graphology. One of the USA organizations 
forwarded Moore a non-research article about 
graphology, copied from Playboy magazine. 
Another organization, the Israeli Graphological 
Institute, referred Moore to a 1933 work, Studies 
in Expressive Movement by Allport and Vernon, 
which examines graphology and comes to a neg- 

Given the apparent lack of valid and reli- 
able graphology research, the author decided 
to make her own inquiries into what evidence 
might support believing — or disbelieving — in 
the usefulness of graphology. The next install- 
ment will feature interviews with a former pro- 


and a practicing professional graphologist. 
Correct pairings in SAMPLE SCRAMBLE: 

#1 — > #10 
#3— > #8 
#5— > #4 
#7— > #2 
#9— > #6 
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"Hello, my name is Adam, 
and I am a user" 

the distinction? "Oh, you collect fountain pens!" is something I hear quite often (generally with a tone of 
rueful sympathy if my wife is in earshot). But I don't. Sure, I have more than one. O.K., I have more than 
50. But I use each and every one of my pens; those that don't see use get sold — if someone wants to buy 
them. To non-fountain pen people, the fact that I have more than 50 pens makes me a collector. To real 
fountain pen collectors, however, I am at best an accumulator. But I'm happy in my role as a user, and can 
finally answer the question I (and my wife) have been asking myself for some time: "What the hell am I 
doing with all these fountain pens?!" 

I began accumulating fountain pens using the "magpie" method — if it was pretty, I bought it. A 
short time after I was introduced to the wonders of vintage pens and the dangers (to an accumula- 
tor) of online auctions, I had about 20 modern pens and a dozen vintage. I used all of them. I never 
thought of not using the pens I was buying — after all, they are writing instruments. They were meant 
to write. I bought pens I liked, inked them, carried them everywhere and wrote with them. 

Indeed, the fact that I wrote with these beautiful, intricately engineered (PFM, Vac) writing 
instruments made me ashamed of my dismally illegible handwriting. I was motivated to improve, and 
after two years of work with Write Now and other self-teaching books (as well as a couple of courses) 
my handwriting is quite pleasant and I've developed an interest in, and some facility with, calligraphy. 
(Editor's note: This is something of an understatement to those who have received one of Adam's letters.) So 
my status as a user has had some salutary effect. 

In addition to improving my handwriting, my interest in calligraphy has allowed me to amass with 
a purpose: I have about two dozen pens all of which have italic, oblique or flexible nibs in varying 
sizes. But other than my interest in "unusual" nibs, my collecting has little focus. 

Focus. From the beginning, several members of the fountain pen community urged me to find a focus 
for my "collection." Indeed, I think new collectors are often led to believe that they must have a focus for 
their collection. When a new collector joins a newsgroup or bulletin board and posts a query about how 
to go about collecting, the predominant advice tends to be, "Find a focus." For me, the focus is "How will 
it write?" And, I think a case can be made that, at least in the beginning, that's good enough. 

In the beginning of my obsession with fountain pens, one member of the community suggested I con- 
centrate on pens made by William S. Hicks. I got two, but much as I like them, they're identical except for some slight variations. And I'm just not pro- 
grammed to care about owning every last variation of a particular pen. Another member of the community suggested (by example) striped pens. I got 
a couple — they're nice, but I can't see myself buying every color or every cap, cap band, imprint and nib variation. Waterman overlays? Too expensive. 
Mandarin Duofolds? Too fragile to use. Jade Sheaffers? I'd be afraid of discoloring the barrel. Remember, I want to write with my pens — not fear them. 

It may be heresy to many who read this publication, but I don't care when a particular company introduced the triple cap band or when the clip was 
shortened or became humped or whether there is contemporaneous advertising material suggesting that a "transitional" model was, in fact, a Frankenpen. I 
don't care about the Twelve Clip Rivet Variations or the Tipping Material Controversy. I don't care when production moved from one factory to another. 

Let me clarify that: I care when I find a pen that I think might be valuable and one of those characteristics would let me know definitively. I 
kick myself for not having cared when I could have learned the information that would make me an instant millionaire (and, nearly as importantly, 
a Sumgai). I vow to care, to learn all I can about pens in general when I return to my computer. Once the opportunity to own a rare variant passes, 
however, I quickly regain my ennui regarding these characteristics. 
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I was trying to think of a good 
lead-in for this article, but 
the only "user" analogies my 
tired, cliche-ridden brain could 
come up with related to drugs 
of varying shades of legality. 
While my addiction to fountain 
pens often feels as strong as 
my addiction to caffeine (and 
much more frequently leads 
me to engage in questionable 
behavior), it just wasn't the 
tone I wanted to set. 
— Adam Frank 


rily something to change or correct. 
Some of us are users and always will be. Others are collec- 
tors. Everyone defines "collector" differently, and although 
I'm sure there are more correct definitions, mine is simply, 
"Someone who buys pens for a purpose other than writing 
with." (Forgive the terminal preposition.) It doesn't matter 
whether a collector is focused on obtaining every variant of 
a particular line of pens or is trying to gather rare examples 
from one or more obscure manufacturers. It also doesn't mat- 
ter if the collector also has pens with which he or she writes. 
The instinct to collect, categorize and display, but not use, 
defines "collector" for me. 

My status as a non-collector was confirmed when a colleague 
described his stamp-collecting hobby to me. He has several 
beautiful, framed sheets of stamps hanging in his office (which 
defines him as a collector in my book — stamps are for mailing, 
nest-ce pas?), I asked him if there were any stamp shops near our 
office; he replied, "eBay." Uh oh. 

You can picture the rest. I got on the 'bay and within days 
was the proud owner of about $100 worth of "vintage" stamps 
(from the 1930s on up to the 1990s)— beautiful, mint sheets of 
some very nice-looking stamps. And I'm sure you've guessed my 
next move: at the first opportunity, I used those stamps to post 
letters to friends — written, of course, with my fountain pens. I 
experienced some regret; like a mint fountain pen once inked, 
these sheets will never be perfect again. On the other hand, I 
have obtained more utility from using those stamps than I ever 
would have from framing them. 

"So what?" you might ask. I think there is often a tension 
between the hobbyists who, upon hearing about someone with a 
mint, unused example of a vintage pen shout, "Ink it!" and those 
who shout, equally fervently, "Don't you dare!" 

As a user, I don't care whether a pen is mint or not. Indeed, 
because a mint pen once inked can never be "mint" again I am 
reluctant to ink a mint pen if I can find a similar non-mint 
example. Collectors ascribe a value to mint condition and will 
pay a premium over the price of an identical non-mint pen. Why 
should any user use a pen that in a real sense cannot be replaced? 
Sell it and buy a dozen user-grade pens that perform the way 
you want them to, whether it's putting down a fine dry line or a 
paintbrush-width pool of ink. 

Let the "real" collectors have their mint pens; we users will 
be happy with pens that write. 0t& 


All rights reserved by the author. 
Editor's note: What's your take? Are you a user 
Maybe you're a hybrid? Write a letter to the edit< 
fountain pen, no less — and we'll print your opinit 
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me a replica, and when 
of Their Time" modern 
neither was the "real thing." 
ile, of all places on the dreaded eBay, 


somewhere I really do not like to hang out. In fact, I might never have known 
about it, had my webmaster Gillian Hart not pointed it out to me. But there 
it was. Breaking open the piggy bank and counting my pennies, I decided 
what I could bid. I put in my bid and it held for a few days. But I knew that 
the real truth would come at the end. 

Alas and alack, the afternoon it closed we had opera tickets. I figured fate had 
spoken: this pen was not to be mine. I just knew that, at the auction's end, all 
the usual suspects, from Germany, the United States, Japan, would furiously bid 
against each other and I would not be there for the contest. 

So, I looked deep into my soul, upped my bid to the max, figuring that 
we'd find some way to pay the next month's mortgage. Off to the opera we 
went. I enjoyed the opera, but drove home a bit more quickly than usual to 
see which dirty rascal had taken "my pen." 

Tremblingly, I clicked the update button to see the auction's end. No! 
Impossible! There it was. Mine was the highest bid, the winning one. And, on 
top of it all, the amount was nowhere near my maximum. No one had shown 
up. My mortgage payment was saved. Miraculous! 

Later in 2006, 1 spoke at Columbus with one of the leading Pelikan collectors 
in America, asking him what happened, why he had not bid. He looked at me 
quizzically. What was I talking about? He had never seen it. No one saw it. 

And it's mine. So the moral (there's got to be a moral, right?) must be to 
keep looking, have faith, and, even if the pen fairy does not bestow her ulti- 
mate blessing on you, have fun. ife) 

All rights reserved by the author. 
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Ink-Maker Fountain Pens 

By Bruce Speary 


Fountain pens that used dry 
ink and water originated in 
the days of the eyedropper- 
fill pens. Technically, any 
eyedropper fill pen could be 
used with dried ink. At the 
time, it was very easy to drop 
in a pellet of dried ink and 
simply add water. However, 
this article deals with those 
fountain pens made specifi- 
cally for use with dry ink. 


been an ink-maker dip pen marketed as far back as 1877. The dip pen held a supply of dry ink under the nib 
and, according to it's advertising, all the writer had to do was dip the pen in water and start writing. It was 
marketed as a pen for travelers so they would not have to carry ink along with them. Ads claimed that all one 
had to do when they were done writing was let the ink supply dry and they were ready to travel again. 

As early as 1901, John Blair of New York City was selling an ink-maker fountain pen that came with 
what he called "ink cartridges" that were basically ink pellets. But it was that same old "ready to travel- 
concept that led to the ink-maker pen's height of popularity. During WWI, the thought of carrying ink 
bottles into war wasn't appealing to the troops. However, taking along ink pellets or powdered ink would 
be much easier and much safer. Parker, Swan and Moore all sold ink-making pens during WWI. Parker 
Fig. 1. A selection of ink-makers from the 30s and 40s. 
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MOORE'S INKTAB FOUNTIAN PENS. 



Fig. 7. Moore Inktab pen accompanied with an original ad from a 1920 catalog. 


Fig. 3. Cut-out in the cap of the Moore Inktab. 
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Fig. 5. Ink pellet tube in the Swan Military model 
ink-maker. 
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Swan Ink Tablets (dry) and his 
water flask will provide 
him at all times with a 
plentiful supply of ink. 
No bottles to carry— no 
liquid to spill. 

"Swan Safety" 
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Fig. 4. Swan "Military" model along with an 
original magazine ad from 1918. 


To get a pellet out, the upper half of the cap was 
from the lower half and there was a hole just big 
let one pellet out. Swan sold its WWI ink-maker p. 
"Military" model (Fig. 4). This pen had 2 ch; 
rel. The ink chamber was much shorter thi 
the bottom end of the pen could stor- 
pen had an ink pellet tube that screwe 
barrel (Fig. 5). To get an ink pellet out 
at the end of the barrel. After a few tu 

hole in the tube and, assuming the pellets hadn't gotten damp, 
a pellet would fall out. 

As stated earlier, all eyedropper-filled pens could be used as 
ink-makers. However, the self filling pens could only use nor- 
mal ink and lever fillers had to be altered to work with dry ink. 

In the 1930s, a new line of ink-makers was marketed. Fig. 1 shows some of these ink-makei 
shown in Fig. 7. The mottled pen is marked "Water Pen" on the clip. On this pen, you 
rod-like ink pellets. The section on this pen unscrews like an eyedropper fill pen and you insert : 
The pen is then filled with water using the lever. Although the black pen is also a lever filler, the i 
the front end of the feed. You did not need to remove the section in this style of pen. The ink refill; 
is unmarked. The small piece of paper found inside the barrel held the only clue to the maker. T 
ink refills from "Inkpak Manufacturing" of New York. 
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Fig. 6. Imprints on various ink-maker fountain pens. 

5 of the lever filled models from the 1930s are 
red end cap on the barrel and inside are small 
i ink pellet into a hole on the back of the feed, 
k is in small metal tubes that are inserted into 
ire stored in the bottom of the barrel. This pen 
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In 1935 the Camel Fountain Pen Co. started selling a high 
quality ink-maker pen (Fig. 8). This pen was button filled and 

end for the water to enter it. The Camel pens worked better 
as conventional pens rather than ink-makers. The removal of 
the ink canister and filling the pen with regular ink made the 
pen write well. Using the dry ink gave mixed results. Camel 
lasted only a few years in the marketplace. 

Sager was a fountain pen manufacturer in the 20s and 
30s, but started selling a line of ink-maker pens in the 1940s 
(Fig. 6). These pens had an "ink battery" inside (a rod of dry 
ink) and a spare "battery" under the blind cap. They actu- 
ally had no filling system. You would open a valve at the 




Fig. 7. Lever filled ink-makers from the 1930s. 

back end of the pen and submerge most of the pen in water. 
The pen would slowly fill up to the water line and you would 
close the valve. The pen was supposedly ready to write at this 
point. The Aqua pen (Fig. 9) worked much like the Camel 
pen. You would squeeze the filler tube and the water would 
then mix with the dry ink at the back end of the tube. 


itill being made up ir 
:r again be as popula 
'ith the Cam 


Ink-maker fountain p 
1950s. However, they w 
the days of the eyedropper. The problem 
the other ink-makers of the 30s and later 
never properly mixed. The ir 
dry ink was constantly immersed rather than being comple 
used up in one filling like the eyedropper-filled pellet pi 
When found today, many of these ink-makers are caked v 
old ink that has become almost tar like in consistency over 
years. Ink pellets and dry ink worked well when mixed v 
water correctly. The lever fill and button filled ink-mal 
never achieved the results that eyedroppers had. i&) 

All rights reserved by the author. 
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Fig. 8 Camel pen with a catalog page from 1938. 
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It was 1942, and the United States was 
firmly in the war, making moving a lot of 
men and materiel to the war fronts in Eu- 
rope and the Pacific a key priority. The U.S. 
had been primarily neutral throughout the 
1930s, resulting in a military ill-prepared 
for the conflict. Now the War Department 
was gearing up fast. With all the shipping 
going on, there wasn't much room for mail 
to and from the soldiers. A solution needed 

to be found. That's where V-Mail came in. 
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entral loca- 
eels of film. 


1943 calendar with ri 


INVENTED BY KODAK IN THE LATE 1930S, THE V-Ma: 
at the time. Letters written on a single sheet of paper were mailed t 
tion, where censors reviewed them. They were then photographed o 
Thousands of letters could be put on a reel about 8 inches in diameter. The reel was 
then shipped to a location near the troops and printed on a small sheet of paper and 
sent to the destination. This process freed up significant amounts of space for shipping of 
materiel. Great Britain had adopted the process several years before, calling it Air Graphs. In 
1942, The U.S. government adopted it, dubbing it V-Mail (for Victory Mail). 

The entire country was behind the war effort, and that included pen companies. In sup- 
port of the V-Mail effort, and applying some smart marketing, the major manufacturers of 
ink changed their messaging for their black ink, tying it to use for V-Mail. Parker Quink 
Permanent Black became "V-Mail Black", while Sheaffer's Skrip Black became "V-Black." 
In 1943, Sheaffer took it a step farther and developed a kit relatives of soldiers could pur- 
chase and mail directly to their loved ones. This kit was to contain everything necessary 
for the soldier to write letters home. Very appropriately, the kit was called "Voyager." The 
price was fixed at $1. 

Several years ago, while researching V-Mail for an upcoming book I'm writing on the 
subject, I acquired an unopened Voyager kit. Now I was faced with an agonizing conflict. 
While I wanted to investigate and document the contents, the historian in me didn't want to 
open something that had remained pristine for more than 60 years. My conflict was resolved 
recently when I acquired a second unopened kit. Time to open one up! 

I cut along the dotted line running around the center of the tube, and pulled the top off. 
Staring back at me was a small calendar dated 1943. The calendar has a ruler printed along 
one side. Why a little ruler? Perhaps to assist in judging distances when reading maps in the 
field? It's fun to speculate. 


e 


On the back of the ruler is a full 



important during the war years, as pen 
manufacturing had essentially ceased, 
with the production capabilities of the pen 
companies converted to war prodi 
The instructions helped 
keep their pens 

The calendar is wrapped 
roll of 50 V-Mail foi 
are one-page letter sheets that fold 

>. These foi 
mandatory for V-M; 
V-Mail, they paid no postage. Civil: 
stateside who used thi 
ing V-Mail still had 
cents postage. 

Tucked with 
cloth. The cloth 

wiping cloth. This was an all-inclu- 
sive kit, and you need to wipe your 
nib off after filling your pen, r 

Folded inside the cloth is a plas 
tic container of Sheaffer "Fineline" p 
cil leads. Black pencil lead was an app 
method for writing V-Mail letters, as 
tographed as well as black ink. This plas 
tainer had clearly done some shrinking. The con- 
tainer is slightly curved and the top is shortened a 
slightly loose. The plastic is a bit yellowed, but that col- 
oration is even, so it is probably original. 

After removing the roll of forms, the only thing left in 
tube was wrapped in brown packing paper. Upon unwrapping 
it, there were several blotches of black ink in the paper. Inside the 
paper is a 2 ounce bottle of Sheaffer ink in "V-Black" color. The old 
leak had allowed air into the bottle, so all the liquid had evaporated. All 
that was left was dried ink caked up on the side of the bottle. The label is 
in perfect shape, but the bottle cap has rust on it from exposure to the ink. 

The kit had been opened and dissected. It had been loaded in 1943 and 
then patiently waited 64 years to be opened. It was a product perfect for i 
We collectors of vintage pens and their associated items do so partly to 
to the history of them. The Voyager V-Mail kit is a time capsule to one of the : 
amazing times in our country's history. i& 


All rights reserved by the author 


Clockwise from top left: Voyager V-Mail kit; Rolled V-Mail forms; Sheaffer 
Fineline pencil leads; Wrapped V-Mail ink bottle. 
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tiful palm 


s swaying : 


1 the breeze, perfect azure skies and lots of shiny cars. Yes, 
:raight out of a Tom Petty lyric sheet. But who ever gets out- 


rush of crowds on Sunday that 
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were sharing the Manhattan Beach 
aom and had been going on for three 
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side at a pen show? Really now. 

The 2008 repetition of the Valentine's Day pen show featured the u 
snaked in a serpentine line through the hotel lobby waiting for the doors 
fate would have it, with a regional group of Pez dispenser collectors whi 
Marriott that weekend. But the real action, as always, was inside the ball] 
days solid by the time the doors of the show opened Sunday morning. 

:age pen dealers and collectors spent all day Thursday, Friday and Saturday shuf- 
:> table comparing notes, trading stories and just plain trading, negotiating and striking deals, 
r was lots of showing off of pens made outside the U.S. — a growing trend at all U.S. pen 
re also lots of dealers whose tables featured lesser known manufacturers such as Diamond 
i p. 4), Good Service, Golden Rule, Kreko and legion of others. 

>e amazed at the number of pens over 50 years old that are available looking literally new in the 
box — complete with stickers, cellophane wrapping and other trappings that show the pens were never used. If 
you want to see such items, pen shows are your best bet and the quality of some on display at LA was outstand- 
ing. I saw one boxed Parker 51 set with pens still in their cellophane tubes and the box in near-factory condition. 
Lots of other pens still featured the original stickers and a few examples of salesperson cases filled with pens 
(fountain, ballpoint and even pencil) were floating around the room over the course of the weekend. 

There were at least three people on the floor doing pen repairs or adjustments — John Mottishaw, 
Penopoly in the person of Victor Chen, and Aaron Svabik of Pentiques. All were busy throughout the 
weekend and swamped on Sunday when the public came in. It looked as if all three tables were kept busy 
bringing show finds back to life or making a favored pen "just right." 

Several tables featured piles of parts pens, loose parts and specific parts such as clips, caps and nibs. 
Those tables were especially busy during the first days of the shows when dealers and serious collec- 
tors rifled the bins and piles for just the right part. PC A board member Joel Hamilton a 
pen shows are critical for dealers who are constantly in 
need of parts to repair pei 
get older, the issue of part, 
to several of the dealers or 
PCA board members were 
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and they met to discuss the organization's year ahead. Those plans are 
sure to be covered in the new electronic newsletter that should be gracing 
your mailbox by now. If not, go to the website and sign up to keep up to 
date between issues of The Pennant. 

°The LA Pen Show is one of the largest on the circuit, and featured over 
175 exhibitor tables. Collectors and exhibitors from over 20 countries were 
in attendance. This year's show was a great success, and next year's show, to 
be held on Feb. 15, 2009 should be even better. J& 
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Any inkling whose hands these are? 
Check out the owners on page 37 
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Most people, 
if you asked them 
to tell you how 
to make 
your writing 
look better, 
would start 
talking about 
letterforms, 
nib widths, 
pen angles 
and baselines. 

Not Ward Dunham. 


at A pen show visiting with the big, burly man. Dunham, an excellent cal- 
ligrapher, doesn't have a particularly conventional outlook on life in general. 
He often sits at the table he and his wife, Linnea Lundquist, share under the 
Atelier Gargoyle name, whiling away time by carving reed pens of various sizes 
and telling tales to passersby and friends. 

He also gives seminars on various kinds of calligraphy and, in this particular 
instance, on how to create instant impact when writing a letter. His method for 
achieving that goal, which often seems elusive to fountain pen writers? 

Take advantage of the element of every blank piece of paper that artists and 
designers call white space. 

Many pen collectors write from edge to edge to be sure to use the entire paper 
surface. Don't do that, says Dunham. Leave margins. Leave space. This acts as a 
visual frame for your words, making them stand out and causing your recipient 
to be immediately more interested in reading your letter. 

Don't believe it? Try this: Take a few text-heavy pages of a magazine such as 
Time or Newsweek, which don't have very big margins (or the edge-to-edge sheets 


ltly received). Lay them out 


BY ANNA LAWSON 


side by side. Take a blank piece of 

copy paper and cluster five or six small Xs on it. Place that sheet somewhere in the 
row of pages. Now, stand back and look at them. Which one stands out? Which 
one draws your eye, demands that you look at it? 
That's right. It's the nearly empty one. 

Use that power when you're writing letters, says Dunham. If you have a 
big reed pen with a one-inch nib or larger (as does Dunham), use that to write 
your recipient's name across the top of the page, as Dunham did in illustrating 
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this point for his seminar attendees. If the person 
has a longer name, turn the page sideways and 
write it large along the longer edge of the page. 

Then use the edges of the person's name as 
"markers" for your margins. Or, if the person has 
a descender or two (part of a letter that extends 
below the baseline, as in g, y or q), use that as 
a margin edge and write in a narrower column 
down the length of the page. 

Go wild. Use a hard pencil to line in margins 

ellipse, a circle — and confine your writing within 


those bounda 

ies. We all admire letters 


in a spiral, fro 

m the center out, so that v 

,e have 

to turn the p 
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contents. Prac 
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that difficult and can be st 
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it of the envelope — even if 
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out simple. Just add mar 

? ins to 


n inch or so all the way a 

round. 


Then increase the margin width on one side, and 
on the next letter, on the other side. Before you 
know it, you'll be thinking up creative layouts for 
your letters that will guarantee impact. That will 
make Ward Dunham— and your recipients- 
very happy. A) 


All rights reserved by the autho 




THE 
PORTLAND 
PEN 
SHOW 


BY CAR LA MORTENSEN 

IN 2004, THE MEMBERS OF THE PORTLAND Pen 

Club decided that our corner of the world was 
woefully remiss in any and all events pen. It is 
hard to believe that we are coming up on the 
fifth "running" of the Portland show. While 
still no competition to our "Big Brother Super 
Shows" in LA, DC, or Chicago, our efforts to 
bring together serious pen aficionados and to 
serve up first-class Northwest hospitality has 
been a cheering success. We look forward to 
many more years of showcasing our hometown, 
"Paris on the Willamette." 

The first question any show organizer faces 
is — where to hold such an event? I was fortunate 
to discover that our local Embassy Suites Hotel 
was, in fact, the historical Multnomah Hotel, a 
1912 vintage multi-story dowager gracing down- 
town Portland — built in the era of gilt-trimmed 
colonnades and large potted palms in the lobby. 
After a multi-million-dollar renovation, the 
Embassy Suites recently re-opened with all the 
amenities a show organizer could hope for — 
exhibition rooms with lots of light, a catering 
staff second to none, and a hotel property that 

awards. It was love at first sight. 

The second question was — what on earth 
could we do to attract people to Portland? The 
puzzle to choosing our timing was solved with 
the Palmer-Wirf Antique Expo, one of the 
largest antique shows in the country that was 
drawing a number of the Bay Area and Pacific 
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ild be able to 
get a "two-fer," that is, to attend the Expo on the 
first day and to still make the whole pen show. 
In addition, July tends to be "picture perfect" 
weather wise in Portland, a huge plus. Long 
lovely evenings, warm sun and no humidity, a 
variety of weekend festivals, municipal parks 
:ountry-fresh fruits and 


in full blooi 
vegetables a, 
all look forw 
September. 
Finally, 1 


the 


rd to savoring from July thro 


faced the age-old question — 
how to get the local folks clued in to the exis- 
tence of the show? Our biggest problem lies 
precisely in the last sentence in the paragraph 
above— summer in Portland finds the locals 
fanning out across the landscape in search of 
a myriad of local activities as well as weekends 

gasp, leaving for other venues around the 
country or the world. Gratefully, our experi- 
ence has been that while the amount of our 
walk-in traffic has not yet reached our ideal, 
our public attendees remain interested, eager 
to learn and...(ta DA!) ready to buy, and to 
buy without haggling (we're too Scandinavian 


for that). Many of our vendors report that 
Portland is among their best shows in terms 
of sales. (Editor's note: I overhead more than 
one conversation involving dealers at the LA 
Pen Show that expressed that the Portland 
show was among the best in terms of sales for 
the dealers. RJ) 

This year, we plan to welcome back: Sam 
and Frank Fiorella of Pendemonium, Mary 
Burke with Conway Stewart, Bert Oser with 
Bertram's Inkwell, Jimmy Dolive with Total 
Office Products, Karen Kennedy with Paradise 
Pen, Jerry from Laban, nibmeister Greg 
Minuskin, Rick Propas the PENguin, Gary and 
Myrna Lehrer of GoPens, Saul Kitchener, Joel 
Hamilton and Sherrell Tyree, Bruno Corsini, 
John Strother, Alan Brooking, Fyberworks, 
Sam Moore, and many more. For more infor- 
mation, please see our website at portlandpen- 
show.com or contact the show organizer (me) 
at carla_mortensen@hotmail.com. A happy 
attendee wrote recently, "The simple fact is that 
anyone within three thousand miles who is fond 
of good living and good pens should join us." 
Hope to see you in July! i& 



13TH ANNUAL OHI O PEN SHOW 

Review and photographs by Tom Rehkopf ^^^^^^^^V^^H 



>wn manufacturer B< 
ixury Brands, Nibs., 
:. Each patron had a b 


The 13th annual Ohio Pen Show was held November 1-4, 2007 
at the Crowne Plaza Hotel in Dublin, a suburb of Columbus. 
The show featured over 150 dealer tables, and organizers Terry 
and Sonya Mawhorter (who also put on the Research Triangle 
Pen Show in June) did their usual excellent job in putting on a 

Show patrons included hometc 
Pen, Pen World International, Lt 
Pendemonium, and Stylus magazim 
range of their products on display. 

Thursday trading was followed that evening by a parts auc- 
tion, which was a great opportunity for collectors and repairers 
to add to (or subtract from!) their parts bins. Friday trading 
was restricted to weekend pass holders, and the day ended with 
the Pendemonium-sponsored pizza party, always a great hit. 
Pizza and pens are apparently a popular combination, as an 
amazing number of pizzas were consumed. Either that or pen 
collectors and dealers just like free food. The PC A held a gen- 
eral membership meeting on Friday evening at 8pm following 
the pizza party, where new board members were introduced. 

The Ohio show has one of the better (and few remaining) 
pen auctions, which was held Saturday night and featured 
over 150 lots, including an early Conklin slip cap gold filigree 
Crescent Filler, a Holland eyedropper, a double jewel sterling 
cap Nassau green "51", a Conklin 75 Crescent Filler, and a very 
cool Wahl Eversharp milk glass advertising globe. Most items 
met reserve and bidding was brisk. For those who like buying 
pens in 30 seconds in a fast-paced, action-packed atmosphere 
surrounded by others bidding on the same item (and appar- 
ently many people do, as the room was packed to capacity), this 
was your opportunity. 

There were numerous seminars held throughout the 
weekend, featuring workshops by Roger Cromwell, John 
Mottishaw, Rick Propas, Aaron Svabik, Susan Wirth, and 
Deb Basel. An added attraction this year was Deb Green of 
Middle Earth Turnings, who gave demonstrations of wood 
turning on a lathe. 

The Ohio show is one of the best shows on the circuit for 
vintage pens, and collectors seeking to add to their collec- 
tions found ample opportunities to do so. A number of dealers 
exhibit only at the Ohio show, and the wide variety of offerings 
coupled with the seminars and auctions have helped the Ohio 
show become one of the biggest and best. Centrally located 
within a day's drive of many population centers, Ohi 
a favorite of collectors and exhibitors alike. £a 
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From the Editor > > 2 

the computerized parking-payment machines weren't working. A dis- 
cussion with two technicians who were putzing around and helpfully 
mumbling that it wasn't working resulted in the magical appearance 
of a manager, and after only a 45-minute stay in that line, we were on 

As I fell into a chair in the hotel restaurant (I'd last eaten about 3:30am 
and it was close to sack-out time), I reflected on one of the ironies not only 
of the trip but of our times: I'd had to depend on all kinds of ultramodern, 
fantastic technology that day. Nearly all of it had failed me. The highway 
department, Internet maps, security-line organization, jet-plane mainte- 
nance and repair, electronics on the plane, my cell phone, and even the 
parking-lot computer. I'd had only my carry-on bag, or most likely the 
baggage-handling system would have failed me, too, and my stuff would 
have been someplace just outside Bogota. 

What does this have to do with the ink on these pages? 

The single, solitary, sole, lone, and exclusive piece of technology I 
encountered that day that actually worked was. . . my 75-year-old foun- 
tain pen. And people wonder why we treasure these jewels. 

Anna Lawson 


Editor's Note: With this issue you'll notice the addition of Richard Jarvis 
to our masthead as managing editor. Richard not only knows pens and has 
sold pens and accessories, but he has an extensive background in journalism. 
He comes on board to give our team more depth and adopt some hands-on 
junctions. He's a level-headed fellow (well, for a pen collector, anyway) and 
as gentlemanly as they come in the South. We're delighted to have him on 
board and look forward to a productive partnership that will continue to 
improve The Pennant. 


Handwriting >> 13 

Analysis: Putting it to Work for You. Chicago: Contemporary Books, 1991; 
Melisi, Donna — Marketing, Pilot Pens (personal communications, November 
2007); Nevo, Baruch, editor. Scientific Aspects of Graphology: A Handbook. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, 1986; Nezos, Renna. Graphology: The 
Internpretation of Handwriting. London: Rider, 1985. (Quoted in Tripician); 
Pen Collectors of America member requesting anonymity (personal commu- 
nication, October 2007); Pen show exhibitor requesting anonymity (personal 
communication, November 2007); Picon, Marie— editor of Pen World (per- 
sonal communication, November 2007); Silverman, Robert— Vice President 
of Marketing, Pilot Pens (personal communication, November 2007); Spohn, 
Julie A. "The Legal Implications of Graphology" in Washington University 
Law Quarterly, Fall 1997. Retrieved fromlaw.wustl.edu/WULQ/75-3/753-6. 
html; Tripician, Robert J. — former graphologist (personal communications 
and interview, Ocrtober 2007); Tripician, Robert J.. (2000) "Confessions of a 
(Former) Graphologist" in Skeptical Inquirer, issue 24, pp. 44 - 47. 


Remembering 

Al Mayman 



Veteran member of the pen community Al Mayman passed 
away shortly after returning home from attending the Long Island 
Pen Show. With Al's passing we have lost someone who touched 
people around the world. Whether you knew Al from his very 
active buying and selling at pen shows or through his sale of pens 
on the Internet, you know that he was a positive force within our 
hobby and will be long remembered. 

Al was a pen user and collector first, having arrived on the 
antique and flea market scene more then 15 years ago. His early 
collecting interests centered around senior size flat top pens, but 
he also had an eye for early fancy eyedroppers. After a successful 
career in retail, he converted his interest in collecting and using 
pens into a business of buying, restoring and marketing pens on 
eBay under the store name Penultimate. 

Without a doubt, Al stood out as a professional among his 
peers. He had an ability to understand and satisfy the needs of 
his pen friends. Whether it was a pen to be used as a writer, or 
added to a collection because of rarity or beauty, he understood 
what pen people wanted. His ever expanding knowledge of the 
hobby combined with his honesty and extreme hard work, con- 
verged to make him quite successful. In recent years, Al expanded 
his involvement with pens to include modern pens and in particu- 
lar, Bexley pens. 

If you ever had a chance to deal with Al or talk with him over 
a smoke, or if you shared a meal at the end of a long day at a pen 
show, you would have discovered that he was someone that you 
would want to call a friend. We will miss him. 

— Terry Mawhorter 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 

EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 


it pleased to be able to greet you all as the president of the PCA. It was an honor to have been elected to 
the board in 2006 and a further honor to be asked to lead the board. As president, I am committed to helping the 
PCA Board of Directors take the PCA to the next level. 

What that means to us is to build upon the work of prior boards to make this organization function in a more 
Lodern and rational manner and to be even more member-oriented than we have been in the past. 
Over the past year I served with Dan Reppert during his tenure as president and much of what we will be doing in the coming years 
began with Dan's vision. Most notably, Dan was able to bring on board a professional facilitator for non-profits, Sonya Mawhorter, who 
most of you know as the spouse and partner of Terry Mawhorter — the hosts of the Columbus and Raleigh Shows. 

Last August Sonya led a one day workshop with the board, during which we set some ambitious goals. Among them is the desire to 
strengthen the organization by increasing membership. To do that, we have to make the organization more responsive to you. We have 
begun a new e-newsletter called PCAccent to be delivered to all of you via e-mail. We have reshaped the website, mostly to improve appear- 
ance and to allow more sure communication. 

The Pennant will continue to deliver the highest quality articles on both vintage and some modern pens. Our strong editorial team of 
Anna Lawson supported by Dede and Tom Rehkopf has been further augmented by Richard Jarvis. Welcome, Richard! We all look for- 
ward to seeing your great enthusiasm and imagination enhance the pages of our favorite pen magazine. 

The PCA Library, under the steady hand of Dan Reppert, will continue to deliver to you the materials to feed your need for informa- 
tion. And, in the coming months, we plan to initiate a digitization project to bring the contents of the library to a newly designed website. 

Speaking of the website, under the direction of Linda Bauer our website has been freshened and we are creating an interactive Web 2.0 
site that will have members-only features and greater access to research materials here and possibly abroad. 

A new treasurer, Russ Ewert, is working with a financial committee to ensure that we handle all our finances in a professional manner. 
I would also like to welcome a new board member, Ernesto Soler, who will complete the term of a member who resigned. We look for- 
ward to using Ernesto's talent to help us move forward. 

Last, but so very far from least, we have created a member services committee, headed by Kim Sosin, that will ensure not just growth, 
but those of you who have joined have reliable access to the services you need. 

If you want to see what we are up to, visit the newly created PCA booth at any of the major pen shows, meet our member outreach 
coordinator, Kim Svabik, and spread the word. You can be part of this effort by urging friends in the pen community to join. With larger 
numbers our strength will grow. 

As I said at the start of this column, exciting things are happening in the PCA. Become a part of them. Join, keep in touch, be active. 
The PCA is for all of us. 

Rick Propas 
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Join a Club 


Looking to network with fellow pen collectors? 
a local pen club. Not listed here? Em 


D.C. Metro Pen Club 
Contact: Harry Shubin 

Ph: 70^812.5306 


tryphon.it/fpc 
fpc@tryphon.it 

Kansas City Pen Club 
Contact: Dennis Bowden 
sales@parkvillepen.com 

Las Vegas Pen Club 
Contact: Debbie Lambert 
decula2@earthlink.net 

Long Island Pen Club 
Contact: Nancy Handy 
nhandy@optonline.com 

Michigan Pen Collectors 
Contact: C. Eric Fonville 
fonville@comcast.net 
michpens.com 

Minnesota Pen Club 
Francis Bulbulian 
Ph: 615.645.2460 


d phone number to: info@pencollecto 

New Orleans Pen Club 
Contact: Thomas Bickham 
tbickiii@hotmail.com 
Ph: 225.677.9448 

North Texas Fountain Pen Collectors 
Contact: Lowell Lindsey 
llindsey@verizon.net 

Ottawa Fountain Pen Society 
Contact: George Cornwall 
bignib@ottawafountainpensociety.org 
ottawafountainpensociety.org 


Pan Pacific Pen Club, N. Ca 
Contact: Mark Helfen 
pppc@marketfire.com 

Philadelphia Pen Collectors 
Contact: Robert Mand 
rmand@philadelphiapens.co 
philadelphiapens.com 

Portland Pen Club 
Contact: Carla Mortensen 


@hotmail.c< 


rch Tri; 


le Pen Club 
Contact: Ross McKinney 
ross@rosspens.com 
Deb Kinney 
kinney@law.duke.edu 


Richmond Pen Club 
Contact: Sam Marshall 
richmondpenclub@marshall-assoc 

St. Louis Area Pen Club 
Contact: Kent Leichliter 
kleichliter@earthlink.net 

Seattle Pen Club 
Contact: George Long 
george.longl@comcast.net 
Ph: 206.365.5998 

Southeast Pen Collectors Club 
Contact: MarkBacas 
mbacas@gmail.com 

Southern California Pen Collect, 
Contact: John King Tarpinian 
jkt@earthlink.net 
Fred Krinke 
fredspen@yahoo.com 

Tampa Bay Pen Enthusiasts 
Contact: Ray Roewert 
rroewertl@tampabay.rr.com 
Ph: 727.743.8890 


THE DIGITAL LIBRARY 

by Dan Reppert, PCA Librarian 


As many of you probably know, the PCA has had on its agenda for 
some time the digitizing of the contents of the library so that it can 
be placed on the website. Sounds like pretty serious techno stuff for 
people collecting hundred year old writing instruments. Feedback 
from members tells us this is something you really want. 

Rather than scanning third generation copies, I decided to go 
back to the sources for the originals to scan. Many of the originals 
had been donated by Fred Krinke. He generously agreed to loan us 
the originals for scanning purposes. I picked them up from him at 
the LA pen show. The first batch is some early Sheaffer catalogs 
and dealer sheets. These scans, downloadable from the website, in 
color if original, will be a significant improvement over photocop- 
ies, not only in terms of quality but also availability. Our sincere 
thanks to Fred for his help. 


We are also working with others to provide already scanned 
material in digital format. This could involve as much as 20 percent 
of what is now available. This would help both in terms of quality 
and time saved in scanning. 

We continue to receive items from our friend Bill Cowell in DC. 
The last batch included a booklet on presidential pens plus a few 
modern pen catalogs. Thanks also to Bill. 

If anybody out there has an old catalog which they would 
be willing to scan and download to a disc please get in touch 
with the librarian. There are some specific guidelines we need 
to adhere to. Even if what you have is currently listed in the 
library, if you would be willing to scan your original it will 
make our resources that much better. Contact your librarian at 
waspl908@mchsi.com. 
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Seattle Pen Club 

by George Long 


n Washington and British Columbia try to have a joint meeting about twice a year. Bellingham is roughly in the mid- 
hoice for location. For this meeting we tried a new venue discovered by Rob Astyk — the Bellingham Public Market, 
what appears to be a former supermarket, which now contains a handful of small businesses anchored by a natural foods gro- 
ir purposes the essentials were there: a food court, espresso bar, and deli. By pushing several small tables together we created a 
perfect setting for displaying pens. 

The attendance at these meetings is usually an even distribution 
of people from the three areas represented— Seattle, Bellingham and 
ish Columbia. Those of us from Seattle had a leisurely drive up 
:e 5. The Bellingham locals had only a short jaunt. However, the 
folks from BC showed great dedication by enduring three-hour waits at 
the border crossing and arrived a little late, but still in high spirits. 

Most of us knew each other from previous meetings, Internet bul- 
letin boards, or the Portland Pen Show. It \ 
friends as a gathering of pen collectors. Although pen club 
often have repair demos, ink days, 
making, the Bellingham meetings ; 
pie sharing of recent acquisitions 
Some of those who show up hav< 
to show at each meeting. 

If you think such meetings n 

able pens in a way that set my hail 
Japanese vintage pen, worth gazilli 



of 


re often just an opportunity fc 
ind old collections — show an 
;ctions and can pick a differer 


ind uneventful, let rr 

sed the handling of rare and valu- 
:nd. At this meeting a particularly valuable 
>f galactic pen credits, was held precariously 
fingers and casually turned and twisted by its owner three feet above a hard 
floor. A fumble or slip would have thoroughly destroyed the pen. The sight 
chills up my spine and made my palms sweat. 
The meeting theme this time was "your oldest pens," and some did bring them, but 
lots of other pens too, modern and vintage, and the conversation ebbed and 
flowed on many different pen subjects. Somehow none of us remembered to bring a 
bottle of ink, so dry pens stayed as dry as my jokes. Someone from Canada mentioned 
a concern that ink might be regarded as a suspicious liquid by the 
border agents and cause further delay in crossing. In spite of being 
unable to dip pens and try new inks, everyone seemed to enjoy the 
meeting. Even at roughly three hours long it seemed much too short. 

For more information on the Seattle Pen Club, contact George 
Long at george.longl@cc 


e: Tell us about your local clubs meetings and 
mil to pennant , 


Top to bottom: Saul Segura (left) talking pens with Vernon Shutt; George 
Long (left) inspects a pen; Arvin Chaikin shows a pen to John Mills (left) 
while another meeting attendee and Ann Chaikin (right) look on. 
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Location and dates may be subject to change; please contact the show organizers to verify information below. The PCA keeps 
an up-to-date listing of current and pending U.S. pen shows on the PCA website: pencollectors.com, courtesy of Susan Wirth. 


Atlanta Pen Show 

Miami Pen Show 

Dallas Pen Show 

Apr. 4-6, 2008 

July 18-20, 2008 

Oct. 3-4, 2008 

Crowne Plaza, Perimeter NW 

The Biltmore, Coral Gables 

Sheraton Dallas North 

Boris Rice, 281.496.7152 

Bert Oser, 202.409.6000 

Pete Kirby, 972.529.6364 

Boston Pen Show 

DC Supershow 

Ohio Pen Show 

April 12-13, 2008 

August 7-10, 2008 

Nov. 6-9, 2008 

Holiday Inn Somerville 

Sheraton Premiere Tyson's Corner 

Crowne Plaza Hotel, Dubli 

Rob Morrison, 828.298.0331 

Bob Johnson, 864.963.3834 

Terry Mawhorter, 614.619.? 

Chicago Pen Show 

Michigan Pen Show 


May 1-4, 2008 

Sept. 5-7, 2008 


Westin O'Hare 

Hilton/Detroit Troy 


Don Lavin, 847.272.2745 

C. Eric Fonville 


Research Triangle Pen Show 

734.355.9408 


June 5-8, 2008 

NYC/NJ Pen Show 


Embassy Suites, Cary, NC 

Sept. 19-21, 2008 


Terry Mawhorter, 614.619.5025 

Doubletree Newark 


Portland Pen Show 

Mary Ann & Steve Zucker 


July 11-13 2008 

718.434.3713 


Embassy Suites Downtown 



Carla Mortensen, 503.282.0020 



Show organizers c 

ire encouraged to submit show details for this co 

lumn to the editor. 


The PCA expresses its gratitude to the sponsors of the following pen shou 

Philadelphia ♦ Bert Oser and Jim Rouse 

Los Angeles ♦ Boris Rice, Stan Pfeiffer, and Chris Odgers 

Long Island ♦ Terry Brack 

Great Southeastern ♦ Jimmy Dolive and Boris Rice 
Boston ♦ Rob Morrison 

Chicago ♦ Michael Fultz, Daniel Zazove, Donald Lavin 
Raleigh » Sonya and Terry Mawhorter 


for graciously donating table space. Thanks for your 

Miami ♦ Bert Oser and Jim Rouse 
Portland ♦ Carla Mortensen 
Washington, DC ♦ Bob Johnson 
Michigan ♦ Michigan Pen Collectors Club 
NYC/NJ t Mary Ann & Steve Zucker 
Ohio ♦ Sonya and Terry Mawhorter 


ailable. Most are photocopies. All are $10 each + $5 postage and handling in the U.S. per 
is postage will vary. All requests for reprints should be addressed to: 
Dan Reppert, PCA Librarian, PCA Library, P.O. Box 447, Fort Madison, IA 52627-0447; e-mail: waspl908@mchsi.con 


1993— March, July, October 

1999— Spring, Fall, Winter 

2005- 

-Spring/Sum 

mer, Winter 

1994 — February, May, August 

2000— Spring, Summe 

r, Winter 

2006- 

-Spring, Sum 

mer, Winter 

1995— Spring/Winter, Fall/Winter 

2001— Spring, Summe, 

Winter 

2007- 

-Spring, Sum: 

mer, Fall 

1996— Spring, Winter/Fall 

2002— Spring, Summe 

r, Winter 

2008- 

-Spring 


1997— Spring, Winter 

2003— Spring, Summe 

r, Winter 




1998— Spring, Fall 

2004— Spring/Summe 

r, Winter 
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SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP LEVELS 
President's Circle Level 
$150 per year 

Six issues of The Pennant (two of each issue) 

Two free classified ads 

Complimentary PCA Lapel Pin 

Fifty pages of reprints from PCA Library 

Acknowledgement of sponsorship, 

each issue of The Pennant 
Certificate Of Sponsorship 
Sponsor Level 
$75 per year 

Three issues of The Pennant 
Two free classified ads 
Complimentary PCA Lapel Pin 
Ten pages of reprints from PCA Library 
Acknowledgement of sponsorship in 

each issue of The Pennant 
Certificate Of Sponsorship 
Regular Membership, U.S. 
$40, 1 year; or $105, 3 years 
Three issues of The Pennant 
One free classified ad 
Access to library, $.15 per page 
Regular Membership Outside U.S. 
$60/1 year or, $150/3 years 
3 issues of The Pennant 
1 free classified ad 
Access to library, $.15 per page 


Members at special sponsor levels will receive certificates redeem- 
able for classified ads and library reprints at time of redemption. 
Certificates will be included in Sponsor Packet. 

The PCA membership year runs from January-December. 
Membership renewal notices are sent each November to those due to 
renew. If you join the PCA between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31, your mem- 
bership is automatically extended through the following year. 

As a current member, don't forget to send any updated personal 
information to info@pencollectors.com. If you've moved, changed 


your name, changed your em 
other changes, it will not be c 
us! We are pleased to offer n 
fits. As a non-profit, all-volui 
as good as the suppo: 


added a FAX line, or made any 
ect in the listings unless you tell 
bership levels with added bene- 
ir organization, the PCA is only 
ir contributions keep The 


Pennant arriving on your doorstep three times a year, help support 
the PCA projects and enable the PCA to continue to grow and 
improve. When you renew your membership this year, we hope 
you'll consider one of our special new membership levels, which 
are detailed at the left. Even if your membership is not up for 
renewal, it's easy to upgrade to one of the special membership lev- 
els — simply drop us a line or email us at: info@pencollectors.com. 
Thanks for your support! 


Ans 

iVers to Prized Possessions Quiz on page 23-25. 


1. Sam Fiorella 

8. Osman Sumer 


2. Susan Wirth 

9. Lynn Sorgatz 


3. Sherrell Tyree 

10. Richard Binder 


4. John Mottishaw 

11. Bruce Mindrup 


5. Carla Mortensen 

12. Rick Home 


6. Sam Elardo 

13. Ron Zorn 


7. Deborah Green 



2840-B Fisher Street, 
Columbus OH, 43204 
614.351.9988 

SANFORD NORTH AMERICA 

Parker, Waterman, Rotring, Sensa 
2711 Washington Blvd 
Bellwood, IL 60104 
800.323.0749 


STYLUS MAGAZINE 
Fine Life Media 
Suite 2-E, 363 Reef Road 
Fairfield, CT 06824 
203.259.8100 Fax 203.259.0847 

LEVENGER 

420 South Congress Avenue 
Delray Beach, FL 33445 
561.276.2436 


The PCA invites pen manufacturers and wholesale pen distribut 
Corporate Sponsor of the Pen Collectors of America. 
Contact Dan Reppertfor details: info@pencollectors.con 
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VICTOR CHEN recently retired from his position as Pro- 
fessor of History at Chabot College. Chen 
tinues his Tech Notes column, a regular 
feature in The Pennant. 


JOHN DANZA has been collecting fountain pens for 10 
years, with a concentration on Parker pens made before 1920. He's 
also a historian by hobby, with concentrations on the Revolutionary 
War period and the Old West. In real life, John is the head of prod- 
uct management for a large insurance software vendor. 
ADAM FRANK started collecting when he went on the 
Internet in 1998 to replace his law school 
^^^^^^^ graduation gift and discovered the online 
^^^^^^^H fountain pen community. He took up cal- 
ligraphy so his writing would do justice to the 
pens he was writing with; he has a long way to 
W' go. He lives in New York City with his wife 

*■ JMMHjJ and children. 
KATE GLADSTONE teaches and remediates handwriting 
ternationally, working and traveling from her 
.me in Albany, NY. To better help left-hand- 
ers, she taught herself to write left-handed. 



RICHARD JARVIS has spent more than 20 years 
I nalism, including time as a newspapei 
^■ 0\ A and editor. He has suffered from a li 
' ' ' pen affliction that seems to have no 
sight. His collecting interests include 
%. « P ens w ' tn stu ^ an d other specialty nibs 

^^^^^^^M as German piston-fillers. He In 
Ga„ and is a native of North Carolina. 
ANNA LAWSON has used and collected fou, 
since childhood, which is a long way away at this poi 
well as an irascible hermit, she keeps a pile of rocks beside her 



14K gold 
VP, an Oi 


thro 


DAVID MOAK remembers Sheaffer cartridge pens from his 
.^" V 'i | school days. His re-acquaintance with fountain 
pens came when his wife Mary Jane taught him 
a simple calligraphic hand. His collection grad- 
uall y centered on Mabie, Todd (& Bard). He 
researched and produced Mabie in America, 
the definitive work on the U.S. company, 
CAR LA MORTENSEN When not drooling over pens 

J and trying to run the Portland Pen Show, 
Carla Mortensen can be found teaching ESL 
at Portland State University, her fourth 
and (so far) favorite career. "Pen collecting 
started for me when I inherited my grandfa- 
ther's pen in 1999, a stunning Edward Todd 
lay. My daily users at the moment are a Namiki 
Ogiva Guilloche with a John Mottishaw cursive 
italic nib, and a customized Parker Insignia." 
RICK PROP AS is president of the PC A and the sole pro- 
prietor of PENguin, a website for fountain pen 
collectors that focuses on Parkers, Pelikans 
and other German and American pens. To 
H support his hobby he is a United States his- 
tory professor at San Jose State University. 

TOM REHKOPF is a computer system architect in Atlanta, 
u He has written several articles for The 
inant, and has been collecting pens for over 
15 years. "My collection remains largely unfo- 
sed," he says proudly, "except of course for 
arker "51"s, which you can never have 
;nough of." 

PPERT collects off-brand Sheaffers such as 
Univer, W.A.S.P., and Craig. He is libra! 
of the PC A. He worked for Sheaffer for c 
12 years, ai 
building re 

BRUCE SPEARY has been collecting pens and watches 
for 15 years. Ten years ago he became a full 
antique dealer when he found himself 
suddenly unemployed. He now has more time 
to do pen research and collect his favorite pen, 
the Paul E Wirt. 



aitly involved ir 
i Fort Madison. 
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INKPEN VINTAGE FOUNTAIN PENS 
JOEL R. HAMILTON 

1602 Arizona Avenue, Alamogordo, NM 88310 
Phone: 575.437.8118 . Email: inkpen5326@aol.com 
SHERRELL TYREE 

10009 Roe Avenue, Overland Park, Kansas 66207 
Phone: 913.642.3216 

Email: st3836@swbell.net . Website: ink-pen.com 
Repairs on most vintage pens, including Sheaffer and Parker Vacs, 
PFM's, etc. Excellent communication and all work is guaranteed. "Your 
Pen Is Our Priority" 

CLASSIC FOUNTAIN PENS 
JOHN MOTTISHAW 

717 N. Highland Ave. Loft #27, Los Angeles, CA 90038 
323.655.2641 

Email: sales@nibs.com . Website: nibs.com 

Classic Fountain Pens specializes in nib repair and customization, includ- 
ing crack repair and re-tipping, to the writing style of your choice. We 
also make subtle adjustments to nibs, increasing flexibility and altering 
ink flow characteristics. We do these processes to new and vintage pens, 
when appropriate. For more information see the repair page on our web 
site: nibs.com or call or email. 
PEN HAVEN 

BERTON A. HEISERMAN & LOUIS WOFSY 

3730 Howard Avenue, Kensington, MD 20895 
Home: Berton, 301.365.4452; Louis, 703.323.1922 
Work: 301.929.0955 ♦ Fax: 301.365.4750 
Website: thepenhaven.com 

Specialties: Total restoration to all models. Plastic crack repairs. 

Replace bands, rings and crowns, Waterman 100 Yr. barrel ends and 

cap-tops. Plating. An authorized repair center for vintage Sheaffer pens. 

GALLERY 9926 

RON MELOCHE 

9926 Maine Ave.,Lakeside, Ca. 92040 

Phone: 619.316.6577 ♦ Email: rmelol2089@cox.net 

fcr vacs as well as snor- 
kels. Minor nib repair-straightening and smoothing. All work guaranteed. 

PENOPOLY 

ROGER CROMWELL & VICTOR CHEN 

1271 Washington Avenue, PMB 598, San Leandro, CA 94577 
Email: roger@penopoly.com ♦ Website: penopoly.com 
Phone: 510-415-9080 

Restoration and repairs on all makes and models. 
MAIN STREET PENS 
RON ZORN 

Box 15533, Syracuse, NY 13215-0533 

Phone: 315-727-3257 ♦ Email: ron@mainstreetpens.com 

Website: mainstreetpens.com 

Repair and restoration of most fountain pens and filling systems, includ- 
ing: Parker Vacumatic and 51; Sheaffer snorkel fillers, PFM's and Vac- 
uum Fillers. Crack and plastic repair as well as lathe work. Cap bands 
secured without the use of adhesives. One year warranty. An authorized 
repair center for vintage Sheaffer pens. 


THE FOUNTAIN PEN RECYCLER 
MIKE CARTER 

Mail: P.O. Box 28083 

Store: 7000 57th Ave. N., Ste. 103, Crystal, MN 55428 
Home: 763.434.7921 Work: 763.535.1599 
FAX: 763.535.1892 

Email: carterinx@aol.com « Website: fountainpenrecycler.com 

Repairs to all makes and models.Repairs on most vintage pens, including 

Sheaffer vacs-fas< amunication. 

RICHARD BINDER 

31 Fairmount Street, Nashua, NH 03064-2523 

Phone: 603.882.5384 

Email: richard@richardspens.com ♦ Website: richardspens.com 

Expert, respectful repairs on modern and vintage pens, including celluloid 

and safe reblackening of hard rubber. Nib adjustment and repair, retipping 

and regrinding, custom modification including adding or increasingflex. 

An authorized repair center for vintage Sheaffer pens. 

PENTIQUES.COM 

AARON SVABIK 

PO Box 2866, Youngstown, OH 44511 

Phone: 330-507-PENS(7367) 

Email: Aaron@pentiques.com Website: pentiques.com 
Fastest turnaround anywhere. Superior customer service. Repairing all 
models including exotic filling systems. Specialize in plastic crack repair, 
lever replacement, reblacking. Extensive parts inventory. One year war- 
ranty on all work. 

FOUNTAIN PEN HOSPITAL 

10 Warren Street, New York, NY 10007 

800.253.7367 . 212.964.0580 . FAX: 212.227.5916 

Website: fountainpenhospital.com 

Email: info@fountainpenhospital.com 

Repairs &■ restorations for all pen makes, models 

and filling mechanisms. 

THE SOUTHERN SCRIBE 

RICK HORNE 

1868 Mt. Meigs Road, Montgomery, AL 36106 

Home: 334.263.4169 . Work: 334.263.4169 ♦ FAX: 334.263.4169 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. CST Monday thru Friday 

Email: penfix@thesouthernscribe.com 

Website: thesouthernscribe.com 

Expert repair on Eyedroppers to Snorkels, difficult &■ unusual repairs 
including cracks, <, her color restoration, mother 

of pearl and abalone panel replacement. Now re-tipping nibs. 



Advertise your pen repair service in The Pennant's Pen Repair 
Directory. Your listing reaches nearly 2,000 members three times annu- 
ally. $75 for three consecutive issues. Mail, fax or email your listing. 
Please include your name, address, phone number, e-mail and a brief 
description of your repair services. 
PCA— Pen Repair Directory 

PO Box 3324, Zanesville, Ohio 43702 and fax 740-454-2314 (must 
call first to turn on fax) or email: Terry Mawhorter, Advertising Mgr. 
tmawhorter@columbus.rr.com 
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c to the PCA n 
n floppy disk or i 


1 CD, using 


The Pennant invites you to submit articles of ir 
Contributions should be submitted as email attachm 
standard word processing software. 

Articles: We welcome articles dealing with pen collecting, 
manufacturers, ephemera, news about your recent finds, and Letters to the Editor. The 
Pennant "Author's Guidelines" document is available upon request, and members of the 
editorial staff and PCA Board are available to assist you. Submit your article in Microsoft 
Word. Please do not use auto-numbering or imbed your images in your text file. 
Illustrations/ Photos: When submitting images, be certain that they are scanned at no less 
than 300 pixels per inch. Photos look best on a non-reflective white background (lucite is 
good and foam board works well). Images may be submitted as email attachments or on 
CD as JPG images. We cannot use images imbedded in text documents or spreadsheets. 
Deadlines: Available on request. Contributions are subject to editorial review and should 
be sent to: PCA, Attn: Editor, The Pennant, PO Box 447, Fort Madison, IA 52627-0447 
or via email to: info@pencollectors.com. 


The PCA Board 

Linda Bauer 

lbauer@prairienet.org 

Richard Binder 

richard@richardspens.com 

Joel Hamilton 

575.437.8118 
inkpen5326@aol.com 

Deb Kinney 

KINNEY@duke.law.edu 

Carla Mortensen 

n@hotmail.coi 


Bill Hong 

WHong@ida.org 


Ernesto Soler 

erovira383@aol.com 

Kim Sosin 

kim@penquest.com 


All opinions expressed in The Pennant are those of the au 
necessarily represent the opinions of the PCA, its directors, or member. 


MARKETPLACE 


FOR SALE: Beautiful Parker 51 Israel LE in sterling sil- 
ver from dovrandel@yahoo.com. Individually hand crafted by A. 
Kullock http://tinyurl.com/2e3oac. Available in all sterling, stain- 
less steel, silver cap with resin $350-550. Also Mercury/Tibaldi 
Israel 60 LE. Tel: +972.52.242.5784. 

BUYING and Selling Parker 75, T-l, Premier and Parker 
Ephemera items. Lee Chait LHC@Parker75.com. Tel. 706.579.1429 
or Lih-Tah Wong, LTW@Parker75.com; Parker75.com. 
FOR SALE: See Penquest.com to browse or buy gently-used 
modern and vintage pens. Also, we often have pen displays and 

WANTED: Private collector interested in buying John Holland 
pens and related items. Email: paulsontag@gmail.com 


WANTED: 1920s Duofold Jr's, buy-sell-trade, restored pens, 
parts, desk sets, etc. Particular interest in engraved and ornamented 
cap bands. Email: alex42z@gmail.com. 

WANTED: "Clickit" fountain pens...with unique collar in cen- 
ter of barrel that turns to fill pen. Also for info on maker. Email: 

WANTED: Sheaffer Limited Edition cherry wood presentation 
case, 1908 patent drawing on top brass plate, or brass plate alone. 
Please contact Al Grosskopf at grosskopf@usfca.edu 
WANTED: Parker 51s: odd caps, colors, ballpoin 
stub & italic nibs and parts call Jon Messer at 516.659.7500 o 
messer@jsmsearch.com 

WANTED: Pelikan City Series 'Stockholm' fountain 
'Berlin' ballpoint. Emailjacobyd@cinci.rr.com. 


Buy ♦ Sell ♦ Trade in The Pennant Marketplace. Your classified ad reaches over 1,000 pen enthusiasts. PCA members are entitled to one or moi 
classifieds annually based on membership level. Free ad may be up to 25 words in length. Marketplace ads $.50 per word. Deadlines for public; 
Feb. 15, June 15 and Oct. 15. Mail to: PCA Marketplace, PO Box 3324, Zanesville, Ohio 43702 and fax 740-454-2314 (must call first t. 
on fax) or email: Terry Mawhorter, AdvertisingMgr.tmawhorter@columbus.rr.com. 


PEN 


ciiicnoo pen s now 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST VINTAGE PEN SHOW IN THE WORLD!! 

May 1-4, 2008 

Thousands of Vintage Pens, Pencils, New Pens, Limited Edition Pens, Ephemera, Parts, 
Supplies, Tools, even Jewelry & Watches 

RCpniR DcmonsTRnTionf, workshops, Kminniu 

Expert General Repairmen On Site; Expert Nib Repairers And Grinders On Site; Pen Part And Repair Supply Dealers On Duty 

Large Auction Of Vintage Pen Parts 
and Vintage & Modern Repair Tools 

MEET WITH PEN AUTHORS SIGNING RECENT BOOKS 

Special Display Of Rare Items And Recent Acquisitions 
From Sachs-Fultz Collection 

Hospitality Includes: Morning Coffee; Thursday Pizza Party; 
Dessert Party and Appetizer Bar/Buffet 

Show Schedule: Thursday, May 1, Nooii-12pm 
Friday, May 2, 9 am-11 pm 
Saturday, May 3, 9 am-6:30pm 
Sunday: May 4, 10am-4pm 

General Information: Don Lavin, Phone 847.272.1996 
Email: Dlpens@aol.com ♦ Fax 847.564.9955 
Registration And Fees: Daniel Zazove, Phone 312.324.8605 
Email: Penshow@aol.com ♦ Fax 312.324.9605 

Show Hotel: Westin-O'hare, Rosemont, II. 
Reservations: 1.800westinl Or Direct, 847.698.6000 (Ask for"Pen Show" rate) 

For More Information visit chicagopenshow.com 
SHOW SPONSORED BY 

Also sponsored by 
Gregory H. Sachs • Ed Hamilton/Century Pens • Pendmonium.com 
Judd Perlson's Auction Sales • Jimmy Dolive/Total Office Products 

And PenTrace.com 
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Swisher 
Pens 

"Your Internet Source For Fine 
Quality Writing Instruments" 

Tel. 757.425.2162 ♦ FAX 757.425.2165 
Toll free: 888.340.7367 
1560 Laskin Rd. #158, Virginia Beach, VA, 23451 

Email: info@swisherpens.com 
WWW.SWISHERPENS.COM 
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PEN 



Become a member of the Writing 
Equipment Society, UK. 

For just $65 a year or $ 1 60 for three years, 
you receive three issues of The Writing 
Equipment Society Journal, packed 
with fascinating and informative articles on 
past and current aspects of writing 
equipment and ephemera. In addition, you 
will have access to the many collectors and 
dealers from the UK and Europe who make 
up our membership. 


membership@wesonline.org.uk 


Writing 

Equipment 

Society 


Pentellect" 

For those who think ink 



Penbid Auction T 

& 

Pentellect Shops 


Rare and collectible vintage and modern writing instruments, 
artisan-made, Inlaid pen boxes and more. 


Visit us today to check out our exciting changes. Create your 
personalized boutique store In the Pentellect Shops and start 
selling now! 


www.pentellect.com ^ 


Ohio Pen Show 

A Premier Vintage Pen Show 

Nov. 6, 7, 8, and 9, 2008 

Exceptional Pre-Show Buying •> 40+ Tables Thursday, 159 Tables Friday 
Vintage Pen Auctions •> Seminars, Workshops & Parties 
Featuring Long Time Exhibitors •> Many Exclusive To The Ohio Show! 

Public Show 159 Tables Saturday and Sunday 
Vintage and modern pens, inkwells, and a full range of pen related items 
Crown Plaza Hotel • Dublin, Ohio 
( 614.764.2200 or toll-free 866.372.5566) 
Weekend Registration: $50 
(Includes Significant Other And/Or Child) 
Terry and Sonya Mawhorter, Show Organizers 

Phone 614.619.5025 ohiopenshow.com 

SHOW PATRONS 

Bexley Pen Co. PenWorld Magazine Pendemonium 
Nibs.com Stylus Magazine 
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Pen Haven 

3730 Howard Ave . Kensington, MD 20895 



T>arker ^ „ 

Duofold 


Open: Sat-Sun, 12 p.m -5 p.m. 

301.929,0955 

Fax 301.365.4750 
Professional Repair & Restoration 

Vintage Fountain Pens & Accessories 
Berton A. Heiserman 301.365.4452 

Louis Wofsy • 703.323.1922 
Email bheiserman@comcast.net, or 
lwofsy@cox.net 
thepenhaven.com 


The Southern Scribe 

Expert Pen Repair 
Photos on my Website • Vintage Pens Sold 
Single Pieces & Collections Purchased & Appraised 

now re-tipping nibs in-house with 4-6 weeks turnaround 
9-5 CST • Monday-Friday 


1868 Mt. Meigs Road • Montgomery, AL 36107 


Consignments Wanted For 

Ohio Pen Show Auctions 

November 6 and 8, 2008 
Limited space available 
Call now or email to discuss consigning quality 
vintage pens, groups of pen parts and pen related 
ephemera 

Terry Mawhorter 
614.619.5025 

Email: tmawhorter@columbus.rr.com 


#5TLl R.E.6E.AR.CJJ "l~l2.IAlslg_E. 

£alejc7lI/Pur.lIam /ClIapll JJill. N.C 

June 5, 6, 7 and 8, 2008 
Vintage Parts Exchange Thursday 

30 tables Thursday (beginning at 9 am) ♦ 90 tables Public Days ♦ June 6-8 

Vintage Pen Auction Saturday June 7 

Vintage and modern pens ♦ Full range of pen items ♦ Seminars ♦ Workshops 

Embassy Suites Hotel ♦ Cary, North Carolina (Raleigh suburb) 
CALL I.800.EMBASSY OR 919*677.1840 


Terry & Sonya Mawhorter, show organizers 

raleighpenshow.com ♦ Phone: 614.619.5025 


Show Patrons 
SharonLuggage.com BexleyPen Swisherpens.com Sailor Pen 


Stylus Magazine Franklin-Christoph 
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Expert Fountain Pen Repair. Full Service. Full Time. 
Aaron@Pentiques.com 
PO Box 2866 -Youngstown, OH 44511 • 330.507.PENS 


( www, fountainpenshop.com) 


Fred P. Krinke 

PRESIDENT! 

Tuesday-Friday, 9-4. Most Saturdays 10-3. Call to Verify. 

Phone: (626) 294-9974 
fax: <626> 294-0576 
E-Mail: fredspen@yahoo.com 


X}yt 'pen Ifiec^anic 

Repairs, most makes of vintage fountain pens & pencils 

Specializing in Waterman's Rivet Clips and 
100-Year Pen Barrel End replacements. 
Reasonable rates and fast turnaround. 

Bill Enderlin 

301.585.0600 
P.O. Box 197, Kensington, MD 20895 
E-mail: thepenmech@aol.com 


iiilillPtiraillll 


Todd Nussbaum 

P.O. Box 32166 
Mesa, AZ 85275 


Email: pen-king2@cox.net 
Website: isellpens.com 


Erano's Quarterly 
Pen Review 


@finceyou Cove vintage fountain pens! 

Each quarter EQPR brings vintage pen lovers reports on 
pen shows, vintage pen reviews, contemporary pen reviews, 
lively essays, and articles on topics from ink to ethics, 
repairtips and a reader's forum. ..all in full color! 

EQPR 

PO Box 1385 
Ballston Lake, NY 12019 

FAX 518-877-6309 
Email: plerano@aol.com 

Send personal check or money order for $25 for a 
one-year subscription or use Paypal with the 
above email address as payee. 


wwwYACOMArVlA.com 

Sales, Profiles, and More. 
One Year Warranty. 



|jU Focus: Parker Vacumatic 

Also: Parker '51' and Duofold, 
Other Parker, Sheaffer 
Wahl-Eversharp, Waterman, 
Chilton 
and other classic pens. 

Oodles of neat ol' pens. 
=■= Well, at least one oodle, anyway 

email: isaacson@frontiernet.net 
— www. VACUMANIA .com 
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SUBSCRIBE nOW 

get 7 issues 
for the price of 6! 

or subscribe for 2 years 
and get 14 issues for 
the price of 12! 
ujujuj.stylusmag.com 



TIRED OF DEALING 
WITH THE UNKNOWN 
ON THE INTERNET? 

How about internet prices 
on a vintage pen list? 

If you're not on our mailing list, 
you should be! 

THE FOUNTAIN PEN 
RECYCLER 

• OLDEST CONTINUALLY PUBLISHED 
VINTAGE PEN LIST IN THE U.S. 

• FULL-SERVICE RETAIL PEN STORE 

• VINTAGE PEN REPAIR & RESTORATION 

Mike Carter, owner 

Celebrating our 1 7th year! 

7000 57th Ave North, Ste 103 • P.O. Box 28083 
Crystal, MN 55428 Tel. 763.535.1599 
Web: fountainpenrecycler.com 
Email: carterinx@aol.com 


PEN SHOW 

JULY 18, 19 & 20, 2008 

BILTMORE HOTEL 

1200 ANASTASIA AVE. • CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Vintage Pens 
Modern Pens 
Seminars, Workshops 
Pen Repair On Site 

PUBLIC INVITED ALL THREE DAYS 
10 am EACH DAY 

CONTACT: BERT OSER 
BERTRAM'S INKWELL 

202.409.6000 

EMAIL: OSERB@AOL.COM 
MIAMIPENSHOW.COM 


WE NEED PENS ! 

HIGHEST DEALER PRICES 

PAID TOR NEW AND USED 

- LIMITED EDITION PENS 

SINGLE PIECES OR 



PERCH IN 

PENS PLUS LLC 

P] [■< >NE i >R FAX; ] 561 638 0409 
PHONE: 561 699 2666 
EM A II; SA1 : S(« PJ NSPLI IS. BIZ 
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CUSTOM NIB MODIFICATIONS 

SPECIALIZING IN VINTAGE AND LIMITED EDITION PENS 
We offer competitive prices on Beidey. Peliksn ;;MaS Namrki an.n Sgiror pm 

Re-tipping (any size) Flow adjustments 

Re-grinding Crack repair 

Straightening Original Replacement* 

" A large ^ I n rl' ■■ir-l?g^ nil-s :~ -v*ll.:<i-.|~ ? .-n~r:,^lly '..'...'^l.^r i ; : .Firi-:> rv.rk~r 

Stub, italic, oblique, calligraphy and 
flexible tips made to custom specifications 

Item service charge S20 

Re-tip on nib only. .560 

i lii I 1 i r i i ... S 1 0 

Re-gnnding to Italic, Stub, Oblique $35 

(extra charges for Xfine and Needelpoint) S 1 0 aftd E2S 

UPS Third's sv ,n$ur*o fcrS100 $12 to $15 

i i -i, i II i r u i i 1 1 1 

Limited service fioin nnt;..ijii£ ib mid- September 

Classic Fountain Pens Telephone: 323-655-2641 

717 N. Highland Ave. Loft #27 

Los Angeles. CA 9CQ38 &msii:ss 
Visit our web site at www.nibs t 


Sales @ PearTfeeCafts 
www, PearTree Pens 
734-474-7983 



P.O. Box 403 
24 Frank Lloyd Wright Drive 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 48106 


HisNibs 


•com 


Fine Fountain Pens 

& Writing Supplies 

Norman G. Haase 

hisnibs@hisnibs.com 

hisnibs.com 
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Sales • Search • Purchase 


Repairs on most vintage pens including 

Parker and Sheaffer vacs. 
EXCELLENT COMMUNICATION 
All work guaranteed 

Joel Hamilton 
575.437.8118 
inkpen5326@aol.com 

Sherrell Tyree 
913.642.3216 
st3836@swbell.net 


Visit our website 

ink-pen.com 


Portland 

JULY 11, 12 AND 13, 2008 
SAME WEEKEND AS PORTLAND ANTIQUE EXPO 

EMBASSY SUITES 

DOWNTOWN PORTLAND 
319 SW PINE STREET • PORTLAND, OR 97204 

503.279.9000 

GREATVINTAGE PENS 
MODERN PENS 
SEMINARS 
HOSPITALITY PARTIES 

PUBLIC SHOW SAT/SUN 
OPENS AT 10AM 
WEEKEND ADMISSION INCLUDES 
TABLE SPACE ON FRIDAY 

CONTACT CAR LA MORTENSEN 

EMAIL: carla_mortensen@hotmail.com or phone 503.282.0020 

portlandpenshow.com 
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www.vintagepens.com 


Illustrated online catalog of 500+ fine vintage pens, 
pencils, writing equipment &• a 


ALL ITHMS FULLY GUAKANTE.ELD 


Superior condition & quality, honest gradini 
AH pens & pencils have been professional! 


certified t<> I 1,1 1 unorder 


5ince 1 the most comprehensive and authoritative 
online reference for the vintage pen collector. 

Original articles, answers to frequently asked questions, 
illustrated pen profiles, jjun-ie Lr, rolleer.ing resources, 
filling instruction*, pjrissartj of terms & abbreviations, 
repair tips, old ads & instruction sheets, and more. 

1 "> years in business - we fnnj t* sell w. rridwi.-l.-- 

pen.info@vintagepens.com 
+ 1 +01 5JI 7607 

WL BUY COLLECTIONS 


P6NDGAAONIUM 

Vour Sourc© for Writing Collectibles 

A vast array of 
writing equipment 
for the pen aficionado 

fountain Tens 
Quills and Dip Tens 
Inkwells 

Extensive Selection of Inks 
Reference Books 

Uicx'd Wide Shipping 
Prompt ^ Professional Services 
Visit our Online Shop 
uuujw . pandemonium . com 

P.O. Bo* 447 • Fort Modison. Iowa 52627 • USA 
Rions: 319-372-0881 • Few: 319-372-0882 
€inoff infb@pandefnonw(n.com 



Richard Binder 
Fountain Pens 


Healed. 


New Friends 


Pens That Write Right! 


www.richarilsfviis.LOit) 
ri c ha rii@ ri c lia rds pen s . com 
jH'jimiciiini Si, NjsJiuj. M! O.W-I 
603-882-5384 (Men-Sat 9-5 Eastern Time) 


°ty of <¥Jnkwe(F 
Qodectors 

Join Us! 

Newsletter 
Convention 
Books & Accessories 
Networking 

P.O. BOX 324 
MOSSVILLE, IL 61552 
PHONE: 309.579.3040 
INKWELLS0CIETY@A0L.COM 
S0IC.COM 


PEN 


LVALON PENS.COMi 



PEN ACCESSORIES 
FINE JEWELRY 
GENTLY USED MODERN PENS 
ROLLERBALLS & BALLPOINTS 


VIN TAGE FO UNTAIN PENS 
VINTAGE PEN SPECIALS 
ACCESSORIES & GIFTS 
CORPORATE EVENTS , 
GIFT CERTIFICATES 



New and Vintage Fountain Pens 
One of the largest selections of new pens at the best prices: 


Many restored vintage pens available. 


Check our website often at: 

www.AvalonFens.com 
Email: info@AvalonPens.com 


275 South Main Street 
Zionsville, IN 46077 
(317) 873-0470 




Private Reserve Ink 

Private Reserve Fountain Pen Inks are among 
the best inks available today: purchase from 
one of our dealers - you'll be happy you did! 

36 Vibrant Colors * Neutral ph 
Excellent coverage 
Smooth flow * Non-clogging 
Fast drying • Made in the U.S. A 
50 nil classic deco bottle - $7.60 


Private Reserve I 

is now available in stan 
(universal or international) 
cartridges, each 
color packaged in 
a unique plastic 
recloseable 
^■L case containing 
lij^^h twelve cartridges. 



idard *^P^lJ 
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Cartridges come 
in 31 colors! 



PLUS: Matching 
Stamp Pads in 
14 colors! 

Private Reserve Ink 

P.O. Box 704, Zionsville, IN 46077 (317) 733-1970 
www.PrivateReservelnk.com 
Visit our website for dealer listings. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


Fountain Pen Hospital Since 1946 


The Showcase of Fine Writing Instruments 


World's Largest Selection 



Visit our newly expanded showroom 
for an experience unlike any other. 
The world's largest selection of 
contemporary, limited edition and 
vintage pens. 

Call or Email 
for Free pen catalog 

10 Warren Street 
New York, NY 10007 

800.253.PENS 
T. 212.964.0580 / E 212.227.5916 

info@fountainpenhospital.com 
www.fountainpenhospital.com 


Fountain Pen Hospital 


ink Sl refills repair Sl tools calligraphy corp. gifts & engraving vintage pens 


You are cordially invited ▼ 

Please attend ow Annual Spring Pen 
Expo on Friday, April 11 and Saturday,' 
April 12, 9 AM tq 5 PM each day. 
Thousands of modern and vintage 
pens will be available from over 
twenty-five manufacturers of fine 
writing instruments. 

Best Price Guarantee ▼ 

Please don't forget that we will always 
beat prices from any authorized" USA 
dealer on our In-stock it ems should 
you see a pen offered for a tower 
price elsewhere, 

Newl Our Exclusive Gift Card ▼ 




Viit cur Showroom Near 


Free CatalagJ 20tia Calends 

(click here > with your orde 

Please visit our showroom at: 

call toll free: 800-253-7367 

T el : 2 1 2-9 64-0 5 8 0 Fax: 2 1 2-2 2 7-5 9 1 6 


Just click www.fountainpenhospital.com 


